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She knows her alphabet 
from Arithmetic to Zippers 


She has to zip up a youngster’s jacket one 
minute and explain why the sun goes down 
the next. She’s a Solomon, a nurse, a walk- 
ing encyclopedia — all in one. 

She’s a school teacher, and she deserves our 
deepest thanks. 


With skill, patience and understanding, she 
dedicates herself to shaping the minds and 
talents of our children, thus molding our 
country’s future. 


It’s hard to think of anyone who has a more 
important job than a school teacher. Sup- 
porting our local Parents and Teachers 
Association is one way we can better under- 
stand her problems, and help her do her job. 


This month—especially during American 
Education Week—we extend to you, the men 
and women of our school system, our grati- 
tude and thanks for a job so remarkably 
well done. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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NOVEMBER, 


Teachers Coliege 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 
While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: February 2 through February 6 


Temple 
‘rT, University 


a Pa> 
W The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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HELPING 
Zo] 0m geome 3, Bled 4 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “inc felowte 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 











| of yesteryear. 


In This Issue 


@Coatesville's Senior High School | 
is engaged in a project designed to | 
improve teaching techniques and find | 


better methods of school organization 
for the benefit of all students in 
the High School. Edwin D. Stevens, 


director of Project Pyramid, pre- | 


sents the plan in an article in this 
issue. * 


@The 3 R's are being taught in a | 


different kind of building from those 
New methods are 
used in their teaching, also. Estalene 
Gregory questions, 
Be Any Better?” 


“Will the 3 R's 


@ The Lancaster County principals | 
group chose as its topic for study | 


last year—Evaluation. The organi- 
zation of the project is explained. 


| @The Department of Public In- 
| struction has added specialists to 


help in the teaching of foreign 
language, mathematics, and science. 


You will want to read about the help | 


| these specialists can offer. 


With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions... 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 









Write for FREE im 
FOLDER about ia 
Educators I~ 
Group plans. j= 
fay 


Study the facts. 
No obligation. 


ig 


Roy E. Miller 
Irwin 


F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “T 
P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 1 
[] Please mail your free folder about i! 


GROUP PROTECTION ... without obli- 4 
gation. 


[] | want to join the Educators Group in i 











my school. Tell me how to apply. Lh | 
Name & | 
Address fi 
City State 
7 School 11 4 
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@It is possible to learn while on a 
holiday, says Nancy Louise Evans 


| in describing a trip a group from 


Hampton Township School District 
took last summer. 


@PSEA’s 1959 Convention plans are | 
Amendments to the | 


announced. 





PSEA Constitution on which dele- | 


gates will vote are printed in this 
issue. To help find room accommo- 
dations, see the list of hotels, motels, 
and tourist homes. 


@ Thanksgiving decorations for hall 


windows of their school were made by | 


Lower Paxton third graders last 
year. “Thanksgiving Day is a jewel 


to set in the hearts of honest men; | 


but be careful that you do not take 


| the day and leave out the gratitude.” 
| —E. P. PowE.i_, RECREATION 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLatr MoseER Associate Secretary 

EuGENE P. BERTIN 
Haroip J. Kocu 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ELiIzABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarGareT E. HASSLER 


Administrative Assistant | 


Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








The Lessons We Learn In School Nelo Us Achieve Success 























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 


) 





Write for free copies for bulletin boords 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. =] 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


(1 Latest ‘’Vocations and Education”’ poster 
( “Leaders in Achievement” poster 


Your Name 





Name of School 
School Address .............. 
City and State ........06 
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A BASIC BOOK for Teachers, 
Administrators 
and School Board Members 


The 
Integrated 
Classroom 


By H. Harry Giles 


ion; with spe- 
cooperation, wi et 
faculty jassroom aids for 


teacher. 





“Filled with down-to-earth prac- 
tical suggestions for what to do 
next...” Theodore Brameld. 
“Will be a source book on inte- 
gration and its numerous rami- 
fications for many years to 
come.” George D. Stoddard. 
338 pages. $5.00 








BASIC BOOKS, Publishers Dept. P-71 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 











The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
High School! 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-17 for free dictionary guide 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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' The November Cover 


To the botanist the beautiful 


‘flowers that adorn the November | 


cover of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


JOURNAL are Taraxacum officinale. | 
| To you and me it is the dandelion, a | 
common flower which invades the | 
lawn, fringes the dusty road, and | 
transforms fields and meadows into | 


| acres of harmless gold. 


The dandelion is so common and | 


so well known that we are prone to 


accept it without knowing too much | 


about it. While its golden blcoms 

are most prolific in the spring of the 

year, the blooming season lasts 

throughout the summer and in fact 

its blossoms may be found each 

month during the year even in 
| winter. 

To the man who prides himself in a 
beautiful lawn, it is a troublesome 
weed. To the children it is a delight. 

| Who has not made curls and ribbon 
chains of its long, hollow stems? To 
the housewife it supplies healthful 
| greens. It is a favorite among bees, 
wasps, butterflies, beetles, flies, and 
| hundreds of other insects for its 
| abundant supply of nectar and polen. 

To the youngster the seed forma- 
tion which is featured in the large 
picture on the cover is even more ex- 
citing than the blossom and the stem. 
White, fluffy pappus balls replace 
the brilliant blossoms and the ex- 
citement of scattering these seeds to 
the winds by a strong puff has been 
experienced by all of us. 

It is perhaps for this reason that 


_ these seed balls are known as biow 
_ balls. 


The adaptation of the dandelion to 
its physical environment is also note- 
worthy. The root is long and firm 
The leaves long and irregular fit 
snugly to the ground and are so ar- 
ranged that rain falling on this 
rosette of leaves drains toward the 
center and finds its way to the long 
root. Each golden flower is com- 
posed of innumerable tiny florets 
held in a cup of green and fits snugly 

| on the tip of the long, slender, and 
fragile stem. 

It is not too late even in November 

|-to find a dandelion in bloom and to 
note its rare beauty. 





“How like a prodigal doth nature seem, | 


When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! | 


Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart.” 
—JameEs RusseE_t LOWELL 
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For the 10th bons ai the widest variety of the 
e 


st travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


LATIN AMERICA 


Oa AFRICA @ THE WORLD 


585. 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia, 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 


SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our cul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 


WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Most comprehensive itineraries; 
stimulating, congenial groups; 
experienced, inspiring leaders, 
fine hotels, excellent meals ~ 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


a 9 8 6 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach} 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. » 
Travel through the countryside 2g 
and cities of Russia in a 4 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 




















Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
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From its new 


international headquarters 





THE 
GROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 
use the coupon in lower corner. 


REGIONAL SCHOOL AND LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVES 


William Rode 
7 Hay Road 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 


Eldon Grover 
P. O. Box 52 
Ulysses, Pennsylvania 








FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 


Enchanting, authoritative books for 
beginners of all ages. Beautifully il- 
lustrated and employing a carefully 
graded vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 


A lavishly illustrated volume of the 
year’s personalities and events—pub- 
lished annually to keep your ency- 
clopedia up-to-date. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 


The only all-inclusive source of in- 
formation on any topic related to 
our neighbor to the north. 1 
volumes. 
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Geek 
ENCES 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The children’s encyclopedia, an indispensable 
source of reference and enrichment material 
for all the elementary grades. 20 volumes; 
index AND tables of contents. 








THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


The only all-purpose science reference set; of 
special use to students in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and beyond. 10 volumes. 








LANDS AND PEOPLES 

A richly illustrated panorama of the peoples 
and nations of the world, created to supple- 
ment the social studies curriculum. 7 volumes. 








RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A wholly different encyclopedia, covering vast 
areas of knowledge, topically, in 15 volumes. 
More than 600 teaching units. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on the Grolier publica- 
tions I have checked below. 


] The Book of Knowledge ([] Grolier Encyclopedia 
[) The Book of ] Franklin Watts Books 
Popular Science ( The Encyclopedia 
Lands and Peoples Year Book 
Richards Topical The Encyclopedia 




















Encyclopedia Canadiana 
GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The authoritative, popular- priced, NAME 
alphabetically arranged encyclope- 
dia, with concise entries for quick SCHOOL 
general reference. 20 volumes. 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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ROJECT PyRAMID is designed to 
P investigate more efficient use of 
both students’ and teachers’ time in 
their high school work. 

The project will test the present 
school program in the light of three 
main ideas: 

Certain subjects and parts of other 
subjects can be taught as well to 
students in large groups (50-500) 
as now taught to students in the 
regular size classes of 25-35. 

Two or more teachers, working as a 
team, can present subject matter 
more effectively to their students 
than can be done by each working 
individually 

Non-teaching duties of teachers can 
be reduced by reorganizing the 
school’s administrative set up. This 
will allow teachers more time to 
devote to helping individual stu- 
dents and preparing their lessons 
Let us take the ideas one at a time 
and see how they will actually work 


Teaching Large Groups 


The first period on Monday morn- 
ing will find all the students in the 
school divided into three large classes 

All the tenth graders, 500, will be in 
one health class in the auditorium. 

All eleventh graders, 450, will be in 
one Highway Safety class in the 
cafeteria. 

All twelfth graders, 370, will be in 
one P. O. D. class in the gymnasium. 

The tenth graders will meet twice 
more during the week in regular size 
classes. 

For the eleventh graders, this will 
be their only class of Highway Safety 
each week. 

The twelfth graders will meet four 
times more during the week in regular 
size classes. 

The large group classes will be 
taught by one teacher with three or 
four other teachers present to handle 
seating and attendance 
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Advantages in Teaching Students 
in a Large Group 


We believe that teachers will strive 
to improve teaching techniques and 
the presentation of subject matter to 
their students. The teachers of the 
large groups will be using new equip- 
ment and spending considerable time 
in preparing for each large group 
meeting. 

Other important advantages are as 
follows : 

Most of the faculty (except those 
assigned to the large groups) will 
be free during the first period on 
Monday to work together in sub- 
ject areas on improving the cur- 
riculum and considering suggestions 
result'rg from the recent evaluation 
of Scott High 

For the first time, students in the 
vocational course will be able to 
take Highway Safety. 

The plan allows far more freedom in 
scheduling other subjects. 


Larger vs. Smaller Classes 


Why should our high school be in- 
creasing the size of classes when 
teachers and parents throughout the 
country are calling for smaller classes? 

Actually, we hope this experiment 
will eventually help us get more 
smaller size classes. We are trying 
to fnd out what information can 
be given to students as well in large 
groups as in small ones. Information 
that is given in large groups can then 
be discussed and absorbed in small 
groups. 

We believe that many more classes 
of smaller size may result. 

It does not mean that the teaching 
of 300-500 students in one class will 
result in fewer teachers for the same 
number of students. It will take 
anywhere from six to ten hours for a 
teacher to prepare for one large group 
presentation. 

The purpose is to try and improve 


Coatesville’s 
Project Pyramid 


EDWIN D. STEVENS 
Administrative Assistant 
to the Superintendent 
Coatesville Public Schools 


instruction and devise new ways just 
to keep students up on the increasing 
amount of information necessary} to 
cope with today’s world. 

Schools are going to need more 
teachers and better equipment plus 
new techniques (which Project Pyra- 
mid is trying to develop) just to keep 
up with the fantastic expansion of 
knowledge and information. 


Team Teaching 


Two teachers teaching the same 
subject, in different rooms but at the 
same time each day, will be given a 
chance to combine their students into 
one group either once a week, once 
every two weeks, or once a month. 
At this time, the combined classes 
will be given a particular part of the 
subject material that has been pre- 
pared by both teachers working 
together. 

Two American History classes, 
two world history classes, and two 
Spanish I classes will be scheduled 
for team teaching. 

Team teaching helps coordinate 
the presentation of the same subject 
matter by different teachers. 

It also allows an individual teacher 
the chance to use any special interest 
or knowledge in a particular area of 
his subject matter Feld. 


Reorganization of the 
Non-Teaching Duties of Teachers 


The present homeroom and study 
hall arrangements will be changed. 
Students will report to their first 
period classes at 8:30 instead of a 
homeroom. The first period will be 
several minutes longer to handle 
attendance and devotions. Students’ 
permanent record cards, report cards, 
and program of studies along with 
other functions normally taken care 
of in the homeroom will be taken care 
of under a new arrangement called 
Adviser Groups. 
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Individual study halls will be com- 
bined into one large study hall. 


The Adviser Groups 


Every teacher in the school will 
be assigned approximately 22 stu- 
dents which will constitute an Adviser 
Group. 

These groups will meet approxi- 
mately once every two weeks for ap- 
proximately 30-35 minutes. The 
Teacher-Adviser for each group will 
be responsible for: 

Issuing report cards to the individuals 
in the group, discussing the grades 
received and feeding this informa- 
tion back to the central guidance 
office 

Keeping the permanent records of the 
group 

Helping students get organized the 
first week of school 

Advising students on their program 
of studies 

Acting as a source of information and 
help throughout the school year 

Providing a physical means for group 
guidance 


The Advantages of 
Adviser Groups 

Every teacher will have an ad- 
viser group. Approximately two- 
thirds of the teachers had homerooms 
last year. With all teachers involved, 
there are fewer pupils per teacher and 
the individual student receives more 
attention. 

Last year, homerooms averaged 37 
pupils per teacher. Adviser groups 
will average 22 students per teacher. 

In most high schools, homerooms, 





Organization 


because they are frozen into the 
school’s schedule on a daily basis, 
tend to become a convenience of the 
administration and lose sight of their 
main purpose which is to help and 
guide the student 

Adviser groups will meet con- 
siderably fewer times and only for 
specific purposes. They will be 
flexible and adapted to the students’ 
needs 


One Large Study Hall 


Last year, there were from three 
to six individual study halls in session 
during any class period of the day. 

These rooms can be used for other 
regular classes if students can study 
in the cafeteria. 

The cafeteria is one of the best 
lighted and most attractive rooms in 
the building and can serve as an ex- 
cellent study hall location 

With students all together in one 
location, it becomes extremely easy 
to present a large group lecture on 
“How to Study” and other informa- 
tional subjects as the occasion arises. 


A Permanent Change? 


We do not claim that the Project 
will revolutionize teaching techniques 
or even improve them. We frankly 
do not know what the results will be. 
We do feel that such an experiment 
will encourage the improvement of 
teaching practices and hope that it 
will create a climate in which teachers 
will want to try new ways of im- 
proving themselves and the school 


Past Study Hall 








Results: 
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6 Regular Classrooms Free 


Present Study 
Hall Organization 


3 teachers 





students 


3 Teachers Available 


The Project Will Be Evaluated 


All teachers will have a direct 
part in the project and will be asked 
to evaluate it throughout the year. 


Also, at some time during the year 
every student in the school (as part 
of a small group) will be contacted by 
the Project Director, Edwin D. 
Stevens, for an evaluation of the prog- 
ress of the program. 


There are a few schools through- 
out the country that are actively ex- 
perimenting with teaching students 
in large groups and team teaching. 
However, we do not know of any 
schools attempting to teach as many 
students (in a single group) as we will 
be, on a set schedule, for an entire 
school year. 


Another Educational Gimmick? 


We do not consider the Project an 
educational gimmick. Rather, it is 
a sincere attempt to question the 
idea that every subject and every 
phase of every subject must be taught 
under similar conditions and in the 
same way. 


It is just as ridiculous to say that 
all subjects or parts of subjects can 
be taught in large groups as it is to 
say that they can only be taught in 
relatively small groups. 


Recently, certain individuals and 
publications have given the impres- 
sion that television and other tech- 
niques for large group teaching can 
save the taxpayer millions of dollars 
in school buildings, equipment, teach- 
ers, etc. The facts prove otherwise. 


An exploding population, along 
with an exploding amount of knowl- 
edge necessary for living in today's 
world, will demand just the opposite. 
It just isn’t good common sense to be- 
lieve that the cost and quality of 
everything else can be increasing 
while education, a prime means for 
assuring our future progress, will 
cost less. 

In presenting Coatesville’s Project 
Pyramid, Samuel E. McDonald, 
superintendent of schools, says: 


“Project Pyramid, as it is called, 
will find the teachers and students 
of Scott Senior High among the first 
in the country seriously to organize 
their high school program around the 
idea of meeting the challenge of to- 
day's new and rapidly changing 
world.” 
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Will the Three R's Ge Aouy Setter? 


ESTALENE GREGORY 
Big Cove Tannery 
Fulton County 


O THE last of our one-room schools 
S are closing and we will think of 
‘the little red schoolhouse” only as a 
treasured memory. For changes 
in school architecture and in the 
school curriculum in the last half 
century have been almost fantastic 
All because our general objective has 
been “something better for our chil- 
dren.” 

At the turn of the century, the 
consolidated school, which comprised 
several schools of one district or 
township, was in an experimental 
stage. In 1901, Ohio adopted a plan 
of centralized schools, and educators 
waited before they voiced their 
approval 

Until then, the only means of rural 
education was the lowly, time-hon- 
ored, one-room country school—a 
school with furniture so crude, ma- 
terials so meager, and living condi- 
tions so unsanitary that our’ younger 
administrators are apt to say, “It 
couldn't have existed.” 


Little Red Schoolhouse 


Fifty years ago “the little red 
schoolhouse’ was the latest in school 
buildings. It had replaced the log 
structures of the pioneer period. 
This up-to-date school was a 20 by 30 
clapboard construction painted red— 
occasionally one was built of brick. 
They dotted the rural areas four to 
six miles apart and were usually lo- 
cated off the main highways on the 
top of a hill. 

The interior was whitewashed and 
the furniture was roughly made by 
hand. Two rows of cumbersome 
desks lined each side of the room. 
Since the enrolment of the school was 
50 to 60 pupils, each desk had to ac- 
commodate three and four students. 
Four and five windows on opposite 
sides of the room furnished a perfect 
crosslight so disastrous to the eye- 
sight. 

The front wall space was taken up 
by a blackboard, and in most in- 
stances was just what the name im- 
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plied—tboards painted black. Work 
on the board was not visible on 
cloudy days more than five feet 
away. 

In front of the blackboard stood 
the teacher's desk, a very crude- 
looking piece of furniture, which re- 
sembled an old-fashioned “rabbit 
trap’ on legs. A matching chair or 
stool was provided for the teacher. 

Long, backless benches placed in 
front of the desk were called ‘‘recita- 
tion benches.” Here, each class sat 
while the teacher heard the children 
recite their lessons. 

The small space in the back of the 
room served as a cloakroom, lunch- 
room, and recreation center. The 
rear walls bristled with wooden pegs 
on which hung the many coats and 
caps. On long benches below the 
wraps was an odd assortment of 
lunch containers. They consisted 
of syrup buckets, tin tobacco cans, 
baskets, and cardboard shoe boxes. 
Some of the better class carried lunch 
pails designed for that purpose. 

The lunches were varied for the 
well-to-do had apples, cookies, apple- 
schnitz pie, applebutter bread, and 
cold sausage. The lower economic 
classes carried cold buckwheat cakes, 
slapjacks, and just plain dry bread. 
It was not uncommon on a cold day 
to see a child trying to thaw out his 
lunch before eating it for many of 
them walked two and three miles to 
school even in zero weather. 

The room was heated by a pot- 
bellied, cast-iron stove which con- 
sumed wood large enough and fast 
enough to make a modern fire place 
envious. The wood had to be car- 
ried from a huge wood pile on the 
playground. Uniform temperatures 
were impossible to maintain, and the 
child who sat nearest the stove on a 
cold day roasted and the one three 
feet away froze. 

On a shelf in the corner, obscured 
by the many wraps, was the school’s 
only source of drinking water—a tin 
pail without cover. And on a peg 
above it was a big dipper which 


served as a common drinking cup 
for the entire school. The water was 
carried by the teacher or some of the 
larger pupils from a spring, some- 
times for the distance of a mile. 


Gradual Changes 


Changes came gradually, and three 
decades ago the open water bucket 
was replaced by a stone jar equipped 
with spigot and cover. As the public 
became more health-minded, each 
child had his or her own drinking cup. 

During the last two decades, bet- 
ter furniture took the place of the old; 
coal and oil replaced many of the 
wood stoves; daily deliveries of 
milk supplemented any poor lunch; 
electricity was installed to aid the 
poor visibility and to bring music 
and movies to the rural districts, 
and transportation was provided for 
those within a certain limit. 

With the coming of the school 
nurse, the supervisor, the music and 
art instructors, and adequate sup- 
plies, much of the teacher's work has 
been alleviated. Heretofore, the 
teacher? had to be nurse, janitor, 
teacher, and baby sitter. 

Coming from this environment, 
will the transition be easy for the 
children of these few remaining one- 
room schools? 


The New Picture 


The newest of buses will transport 
them to a school that is one of the 
best in modern, split-level design. 
The location is on a sunny slope and 
long, exterior walls of glass, that are 
designed to filter the glare and heat 
out of the sun, provide every room 
with a facing on outdoor scenery. 
This gives the child a feeling of never 
being “trapped in’ when entering 
and never being ‘‘unchained’’ when 
leaving 

The rooms are in pastel colors 
with light, steel movable furniture 
to match and a matching upholstered 
chair for the teacher. Each room 
has a chalkboard in grey or green 
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scientifically designed for glare-free 
reading from any part of the room. 
Built-in wardrobes, toilet facilities, 
and storage space for everything all 
adds to the comfort of the child. An 
educator once said, “Learning be- 
gins where discomfort ends.”’ 

Unlike the educators of half-cen- 
tury ago, we need not wait to see 
the growing effectiveness of the 
three R’s in our present-day cur- 
riculum. For by the advice and help 
of trained experts and the wealth of 
information regarding research and 
successful experiences in the field of 
reading, we now feel we can answer 
that age-old problem of “Why can't 
Johnny read?” 

Techniques and procedures in read- 
ing readiness place Johnny in a learn- 
ing situation in which he develops 
into an interested and independent 
reader. 

Careful handwriting instruction has 
placed the old copybook method of 
writing on the shelf and given an- 
other of the three R’s a new look. 
Handwriting is now conducted to es- 
tablish means of measuring indi- 
vidual progress periodically and to 
prepare each pupil for his daily 
writing needs. 

Much controversy and debate cen- 
ter around the remaining three R— 
arithmetic. Our mathematicians are 
saying that our mathematical pro- 
gram is inadequate to meet the needs 
of its students. 

The complex scientific age in which 
we are living and the progré§s made 
in business and industry have both 
challenged our mathematics. Our 
school administrators are aware of 
this challenge and much has been 
accomplished in the elementary field 
in the way of programs that now 
take care of the wide range of dif- 
ferences in mental ability and in 
individual needs of each child. 

But to meet this challenge we 
must have the help of interested 
parents, enthusiastic students, and 
well-prepared teachers to put our 
arithmetic where it can meet the de- 
mands of a changing world. 

These and many other changes are 
being made in our classrooms. Will 
all this—the best in buildings and 
experiments with teaching methods— 
make the three R's any better? 
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DPI Offers Service in 


Three Subjects 


HE Bureau of Curriculum Services 

of the Department of Public In- 
struction has been expanded in line 
with the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act. Specifically, 
there are now seven subject matter 
specialists ready to serve the ad- 
ministrators and teachers of our 
State’s educational system: two in 
modern foreign languages, two in 
mathematics, and three in science. 

These people are available to assist 
in various ways, limited only by al- 
ready heavy demands on their sched- 
ules. Requests for their services 
should be directed to Paul Glatzert, 
director of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Services 

So that the most efficient use of 
these people may be made, it is best 
that a comprehensive plan be de- 
veloped with your city or county 
superintendent. Such a plan is ad- 
visable so that all contacts may 
affect as many individuals as pos- 
sible. The heads of these three 
major groups have summarized their 
programs briefly. 


Foreign Language 


Louisette Logan lists the following 
facilities which are made available 
to modern foreign language teachers: 

1. Library of textbooks, maps, 
realia developed for the use of ad- 
ministrators and teachers in select- 
ing materials—Room 318, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 

2. List of commercial tapes cor- 
related with foreign language text- 
books 

3. Electronic materials on exhibit 
in Room 321, Department of Public 
Instruction, demonstrating various 
types of language laboratory pro- 
grams. Instruction in the use of this 
available equipment is provided, as 
well as information techniques 

4. List of summer language insti- 
tutes, language centers, research 

5. List of language laboratories 
to encourage visitation by adminis- 
trators and teachers of schools plan- 
ning to install laboratories 

6. List of Pennsylvania teachers 
who attended language institutes dur- 
ing the summer of 1959 to enable 


County Institutes and workshops to 
draw on them as consultants 

7. Consultative services for de- 
veloping classroom language pro- 
grams, language laboratories, and 
television programs 

8. Courses in foreign language area 
at in-service centers 


Mathematics 

Carl Heilman indicates that NDEA 
funds have made possible the inclu- 
sion of two specialists in mathematics. 
Their presence should make available 
more opportunities for in-service train- 
ing for teachers who wish to improve 
the quality and quantity of their 
subject matter background. These 
specialists will also be available as 
consultants for those mathematics 
teachers who wish information con- 
cerning modern trends in teaching 
methods, the acquisition of new teach- 
ing devices, and the introduction of 
innovations in the curriculum. 

There is available a series of 44 
half-hour educational films, *‘“Mathe- 
matics for Teachers,’ offered to 
groups of secondary teachers to help 
them bring themselves up-to-date in 
their subject field. These should be 
viewed in sequence, and bookings are 
now being made for their use through- 
out the State. 

The advice of these specialists can 
be sought on such topics in the field 
of mathematics as the allocation of 
NDEA funds: new books, teaching 
aids, and educational research; test- 
ing and guidance programs; and the 
interpretation of the program in 
mathematics to both professional and 
lay groups. 

Some materials available on re- 
quest from the Bureau of Curriculum 
Services are: “An Outline of Con- 
cepts and Techniques of Arithmetic, 
A Course for Teachers’; ‘An Outline 
of Mathematics for Grade Ten”; and 
“Basic and Specialized Programs in 
Mathematics.” 


Science 
Albert Eiss points out that the 
addition of three science specialists 
to the staff will make it possible to 
expand the services in science. The 
(See DPI, page 126) 
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Holiday for Learning 


NANCY LOUISE EVANS 


School Nurse 
Hampton Township 
Allison Park 


HE ROOSTER crows in the barn. 

The gray of approaching daylight 
fades the stars in the eastern sky. 
A sleepy crew emerges from the bunk- 
house and begins the task of pre- 
paring breakfast. Soon other figures 
reluctantly leave the comfort of 
warm blankets. One with a towel 
over his shoulder heads for the out- 
door cold-water spigot. Others hunt 
for clean clothes, make up bunks, or 
scramble for a turn to use the iron 
on damp clothes washed the night 
before, and the day begins. And so 
began the days for a group of 46 
students on tour of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania 

This five-day trip was the culmi- 
nation of a year of preparation, or- 
ganization, and anticipation by the 
Geography Club under the direction 
of Robert Thomas, teacher at Hamp- 
ton High School in Allison Park. 
It was a unique experience for the 
members who earned the privilege 
of participating. 

After a one-day trip in the spring 
of 1958, to a small area of Western 
Pennsylvania, enthusiasm grew for a 
longer tour, perhaps of one week's 
duration. As plans evolved, money- 
making schemes were put into action. 
Sponsoring school dances and the 
selling of fruit cakes and Christmas 
trees for the holidays helped to 
provide the necessary money. One 
day's profits from one of the local 
service stations were donated by the 
father of a member, and male club 
members manned the station for that 
day. 

Modes of travel were considered, 
and final arrangements called for 
chartering a bus from one of the local 
transit companies, and driving one 
car for the purpose of carrying extra 
gear such as movie camera equipment. 
This also permitted the detail as- 
signed to supper to return to the 
hostel earlier than the rest of the 
group. 
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In planning, the chief aim was to 
see and do as much as possible at the 
least damage to the club's treasury. 
This was one of the reasons for choos- 
ing a youth hostel as a place to stay, 
for here sleeping, washing, and cook- 
ing facilities are provided at a nominal 
fee of 75 cents per person per night. 

In its stated purpose, American 
Youth Hostels seeks to develop well- 
informed, community-minded citizens 
by providing especially for youth 
the inexpensive, educational, and 
recreational outdoor travel oppor- 
tunities of hosteling. This is usually 
interpreted to mean travel by foot or 
bicycle, but special permission was 
granted to use the Bowmansville hos- 
tel even though the group traveled by 
bus. Mr. Spieler, the houseparent, 
was especially cooperative in adding 
more cots to accommodate the large 
number, and permitting the group to 
stay for four nights instead of three 
as the rules allow. 

A well-rounded, low-cost menu was 
formulated with the help of Mrs. 
Nancy Bears, school dietitian, and 
part of the food was obtained at cost 
through the school cafeteria. The 
rest of the groceries were stocked by 
Mr. Spieler in his store, and pur- 
chased there. The total food cost for 
50 persons for five days was $131.68. 

Valuable knowledge and experience 
were gained by students as they 
studied maps and guidebooks to de- 
cide the routes and places of interest 
and plan an itinerary. Many hours 
were spent on library research on all 
areas which the trip would include, 
and information was compiled and 
edited. By letter and phone, the 
necessary contacts were made for the 
conducted tours. 

The time was set for the week im- 
mediately following the close of 
school. As the end of the term 
drew near, many club periods and 
after-school meetings were devoted 
to making tentative plans more con- 
crete. No detail was left to chance. 





Nancy Evans, school nurse and the 
author of this article. 


Rosters, assigning each student to 
a place on a cooking or cleaning crew 
for some meal, grocery lists and quan- 
tities for each day, menus and recipes 
for meals, and. schedules, outline 
maps, and geographical information 
were printed in a brochure. 

Mr. Thomas made the trip East by 
car, checked on the accommodations, 
made arrangements with the house- 
parents for groceries, and noted 
traveling distances and times on the 
proposed route. The other chaper- 
ones were given specific duties: Fred 
Hunt, guidance director, had the job 
of making a photographic account of 
the trip, which was to include black 
and white pictures, colored slides, 
and 16 mm. colored motion pictures 
taken with the school’s Bolex camera 


John Mclsaac, social studies in- 


structor, was in charge of personne! 
and water safety, and I, the school 
nurse, was responsible for menus and 
meals and was present in case of 
illness 

In the week before departure, a 
meeting was held with the parents in 
which they and the students were 
briefed. Members participating in- 
cluded ones from the eighth through 
the twelfth grades. A round-robin 
telephoning system was set up. Three 
times during the week, one parent 
would be called and each one would 
phone another until all in turn had 
been informed about their children. 

Copies of the brochure were dis- 
tributed. Standards for behavior and 
dress were prescribed. For uni- 
formity, the students had made blue 
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\lazers trimmed in white (at a -cost 
»f 75 cents) with which the boys wore 
white shirts and khaki pants, and the 
girls wore white blouses and khaki 
skirts. Since the skirts and trousers 
were kept washed and pressed, the 
group was commended often on their 
neat appearance. When not on a 
special tour, however, they were per- 
mitted to wear sport clothes. A limit 
of $5 spending money was set. 

Hostel customs were followed which 
meant lights out at 10:30 p.m. and 
leaving the hostel by 9:00 am. 
Traveling distances and fatigue, how- 
ever, mace these time limits more a 
necessity than a restriction. The 
breakfast crew arose at 5:30 a.m. 

Departure was set for 7:00 a.m., 
Monday, June 8, 1959. The group 
gathered at the high school and after 
newspaper photos were taken, a 
caravan of parents’ cars took the 
students to the bus garage. 

Mr. Eunt, the supper crew, and I, 
driving my car, led the way, waited at 
intervals for the bus and joined the 
group for lunch at Midway restau- 
rant, on the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
where the students bought beverages 
to supplement their packed lunches. 

Arrival at the hostel at Bowmans- 
ville was in the late afternoon, and 
after meeting the houseparents and 
becoming oriented, the students set 
about “moving in,’ while supper was 
begun. The hostel is in the home of 
a Mennonite couple, the Spielers, 
who also have the village store. The 
girls bunkroom is above the store, 
while the toys’ is located behind it 





Robert Thomas, the geography and 
science teacher, studies the globe 
while a student takes notes. 
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on the first floor. Blankets were fur- 
nished but each one brought his own 
pillow and sheets. 


Meals were prepared in a kitchen- 
shed with a two-burner gas hot plate, 
and were served outside and eaten 
from divided plastic trays borrowed 
from the school cafeteria. A sink 
outside the shed provided water for 
cooking and washing. 

Students became aware of the im- 
mensity of preparation of food for a 
large group although the type of menu 
simplified the problem. One boy, 
while setting up the trays, remarked, 
‘Now I know how those poor ladies 
in our cafeteria feel.’ Menus in- 
cluded spaghetti, baked beans and 
wieners, with of course, a salad, milk, 
bread, and dessert with each meal. 

For a picnic supper in the Poconos, 
ham Bar B-Q's and potato salad were 
prepared the night before. For each 
day's touring, lunches were packed of 
sandwiches, cookies, and fruit. After 
the experimental meal, a system 
evolved and meal preparation and 
dishwashing became an efficient op- 
eration. 

The schedule was arranged so that 
students had an opportunity for both 
sight-seeing tours and_ recreation, 
and with sufficient but not too much 
time ‘‘on their own.” At all times, 
they knew how much time was al- 
lotted and exactly when to rejoin the 
group. Those who were not engaged 
in work details while at the hostel had 
time to rest, write post cards, wash 
and press clothes. 

The first evening at the hostel, 
the houseparents showed slides of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country and 
explained some of the customs and 
origins of the names of some of the 
local villages. A highpoint of the trip 
was the visit to the State Capitol 
at Harrisburg. After touring the 
government buildings, and being pre- 
sented to Governor Lawrence, the 
students sat in the galleries of the 
Senate and were recognized in the 
session by Senator Robert Fleming 
of Aspinwall. 

Other tours included the candy 
factory at Hershey, the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills at Reading, and the 
Giant-Portland Cement plant at Al- 
lentown. Two afternoons were spent 
in swimming—once in the Poconos, 
and once at French Creek State Park. 
An evening softball game was staged 
with the young people of the local 
Mennonite church, after which home- 


made root beer and pretzels were 
served. 


Probably the most enjoyable mo- 
ments of the trip were during the eve- 
ning of the Pennsylvania Dutch din- 
ner served by a Mennonite farmer, 
Bartram Leaman of Denver. His is 
not a commercial concern, and the 
meal is served by his family in his 
own home, but a $2 charge is made to 
defray expenses. The meal included all 
the traditional foods (the seven sweets 
and seven sours) and ended with 
seven desserts. Such a feast defies 
words! The meal was prefaced by a 
short prayer and hymn service by 
the members of the family. 

Afterwards, Mr. Leaman brought 
a cow from the barn and the students 
tried milking her—an experience for 
them and the cow. They were also 
permitted to ride a horse and were 
taken for a ride on a hay wagon. 
The evening ended with a question 
and answer period about Mennonite 
customs and their faith. Exempli- 
fying their philosophy, when he was 
asked where he went on vacation, he 
said, “Why go anywhere? | have my 
home, my family, my land, every- 
thing I want right here.” 

Throughout the trip, a pleasant 
combination of discipline and_ in- 
formality was maintained. Students 
demonstrated an awareness of un- 
strained but proper relationships 
with the teachers and their fellow 
students, and no unfavorable situa- 
tions arose from the experience of 
living closely together. All showed a 
willingness to cooperate, an earnest- 
ness in their quest for knowledge, and 
cheerfulness and frivolity tempered 
with seriousness as shown by before- 
meal blessings and spontaneous hymn 
singing on the bus. Particularly re- 
vealing was the interest in the 
Mennonite religion as compared with 
theirown. The week spent with these 
young reople was gratifying and 
rewarding as a re-enforcement of 
faith in this generation. 

On Friday morning after packing 
lunches, a thorough cleaning of the 
hostel, and good-byes to Mr. Spieler, 
the bus headed for Pittsburgh. After 
arriving home safely, all that re- 
mained was the final meeting for 
settling finances and writing reports, 
reclaiming lost articles, and reminis- 
cing while looking at the pictures—a 
fitting end to a well-planned, well- 
organized, thoroughly enjoyed, worth- 
while holiday for learning. 
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Elementary Principals in Lancaster County 


Study Evaluation 


WALTER H. REESE, JR. 
Elementary Supervisor 
Hempfield Union School District 


Landisville 


A STUDY project of available ma- 
terials on evaluation was set by 
the Lancaster County Elementary 
Principals’ Association for the calen- 
dar year 1959. This study project 
was a recommendation of the Steer- 
ing Committee during December, 
1958. Because of the sincere interest 
of the membership, this program has 
worked very well. 

Our association is set up on a 
county-wide basis for the expressed 
purpose of studying and _ sharing 
ideas on problems which are pertinent 
to elementary education. The mem- 
bership now boasts a total of 70 ele- 
mentary principals, supervisors of 
elementary education, teaching prin- 
cipals, head teachers, teachers with 
masters degrees and holding principal 
certificates, a hearing specialist, and 
an assistant county superintendent. 

Meetings are held once a month 
during the school year and a family 
picnic in July. Regular meetings, 
during the school year, are held in 
the evenings with just about 50% of 
the total membership in attendance. 
We usually meet in the various ele- 
mentary schools in the county with 
a dinner preceding the meeting. 

Following the recommendation of 
the Steering Committee, the study 
project was presented to the general 
membership at the January, 1959, 
meeting. It was approved unani- 
mously. The vice president of the 
association was assigned to chair the 
program committee and plans went 
into operation. Material was gath- 
ered and presented to the organiza- 
tion at the following monthly meet- 
ing. The primary function of this 
meeting was to present the place and 
purposes of evaluation in the ele- 
mentary schools. The basis for this 
presentation was the Educational 
Leadership Series No. 1, “How Good 
Is Your Program? A Guide to Ele- 
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mentary School Evaluation.” This 
publication was published by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1957, 
Harrisburg. This material was pre- 
sented in the form of a panel. 

While the material was being 
gathered from many and _ varied 
sources, the association purchased 
several copies of “Elementary Evalu- 
ative Criteria,’ a Boston University 
School of Education Research Proj- 
ect, copyright, 1953, by James F. 
Baker. This was to become the basis 
for our study. It was felt that if a 
common denominator could be found 
for studying and sharing, the respon- 
sibility of the elementary principal 
would be made clearer in this area of 
evaluation. 

For better coverage and in order 
to increase the interest of the entire 
membership, the total membership 
was divided into four groups with a 





Lancaster County elementary princi- 
pals work on plans for their study proj- 
ect of materials on evaluation. — Pic- 
tured are, left to right: Durell A. 
Hollinger, principal, Willow Street 
elementary school; Chris Hamaker, 
principal, Burrowes school; Gene 
Swords, principal, Strasburg elementary 
school; Walter H. Reese, Jr., super- 
visor, elementary education, Hemp- 
field Union district; George B. Her- 
shey, Jr., principal, Lampeter ele- 
mentary school. 


leader and a recorder for each. The 
following sections of the Boston 
Criteria were considered to be of a 
general nature and applicable to 
the four groups for initial study: 
(1) Manual; (2) Philosophy and Ob- 
jectives; (3) Curriculum; (4) In- 
dividual Staff Member Data Sheet, 
and (5) Summary Forms. 

The skilled subject areas, listed 
under the section on Curriculum, 
were arranged for individual study 
by the various groups. The assign- 
ment was made in the following way: 


Group A: (1) Kindergarten; (2) 
Arithmetic, and (3) Arts and 
Crafts 


Group B: (1) Health and Physical 
Education; (2) Language Arts, and 
(3) Music. 

Group C: (1) Science; (2) Social 
Studies; (3) Library Services 

Group D: (1) Guidance Services; 
(2) School Plant, and (3) School 
Staff and Administration. 

The personnel who presented the 
introductory material during the 
February meeting were appointed as 
group leaders. In the fall, during 
the months of September and Oc- 
tober, the study groups will be con- 
tinued. In November, the various 
groups will report back to the general 
membership to share their findings. 
In December, we are planning to have 
a noted authority on evaluation of 
schools, particularly elementary, give 
us additional background. 

It is the expressed purpose of the 
executive and program committees 
that this will be continued into the 
next calendar year for the simple 
reason an administrator can never 
learn too much about evaluating his 
total program. In addition to this 
earnest desire, it is hoped that 
such a study will encourage the in- 
dividual members to do some re- 
search on their own and fire their 
own faculty and chief school adminis- 
trator with a desire concretely and 
honestly to evaluate the elementary 
school program. Those who are to 
benefit from a program of evaluation, 
through improved instruction and 
facilities, are—our children. 
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The Saxons called it “wind monath’’; 
the Indians, ‘Beaver Month’; the 
Romans, ‘‘Ninth-Month’; and we call 
it November—our eleventh month. 

And while Robert Burns writes of 
“November's surly blasts,” another 
poet describes a more gentle aspect of 
November: 

Listen! 

With faint dry sound 

Like steps of passing ghosts 

The leaves, frost-crisped, break from 
the tree 


And fall 


"SAE LET THE LORD BE 
THANKIT” 


Whether we say “Thank you,’ 
“Merci,” or “Danke Schoen,” our 
Thanksgiving will be more fervent if 
we contemplate that First Thanksgiving 
over 300 years ago in Plymouth. 

These humble Pilgrims had no food, 
shelter, or clothing except what little 
they brought; no money, amusements, 
or neighbors, except savages who 
menaced their lives; no transportation, 
no communication. . ._No-vember, _in- 
deed, for those brave souls who had 
less than our most underprivileged 


today. 
Rich they were, however, in ‘three 
priceless possessions — indomitable 


courage, willingness to work, and un- 
faltering faith in God. On these rocks 
America was built. 

Thanksgiving Day is a jewel to set 
in the hearts of men. It sparkles with 
Faith—faith in our forefathers, faith 
in freedom, in democracy, in Christi- 
anity, in the future. It teaches us all 
that neither possessions nor success, 
but our enjoyment of them, constitutes 
our abundance. 

On this oldest American holiday, 
who can be poor in thanks if he pon- 
ders the plenitude of his life and the 
rich legacy of liberty and integrity be- 
queathed to him as an American! 

In the words of the Scottish Bard, 
“Let the Lord be Thankit.”’ 


GRID GRINS 


The first intercollegiate football game 
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was played at New Brunswick between 
Rutgers and Princeton just 90 years ago 
on November 6, 1869—with 25 men 
on each side. Of course, even today 
a college needs three teams—offense, 
defense, and TV. Things were so 
tough one year that a coach had to use 
students on the team. Entrance re- 
quirements were lowered with an end 
in view, and hawkers were calling, 
“Get your programs here. Names, 
numbers, and salaries of all the players.” 

Once when Dean Briggs of Harvard 
and Edward Everett Hale were going 
to a game, a friend asked, ‘Where are 
you going, Dean?” With a meaning 
smile, the Dean answered, “To yell 
with Hale.” And when a boaster 
bragged, “| helped Yale beat Har- 
vard three times,’ Briggs dryly replied, 
“Which team were you playing on?” 

What happens when a_ football 
player helps out in the library? The 
French professor who sent for 20 
copies of Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame 
de Paris’ received 20 volumes of 
“Notre Dame, the T Formation.” 

On Registration Day, a freshman re- 
ported he had lived in 12 different 
places. Asked if his father was a 
minister or army officer, the youth ex- 
plained, “Oh, no—he is a football 
coach. ” 


TITANIC TRUMPETERS 


e 


If thou blow not thine own horn— 
it rusteth,’ goes an old saying. So, 
let’s take the cue and do a bit of horn 
blowing for the school. And what 
more proper time than during American 
Education Week (November 8-14)! 
Titanic trumpeters, from Epictetus 
to Eisenhower, have sounded the horn 
for education these 3,000 years. Heed 
their words, and take heart: 
Epictetus—Only the educated are free. 
Diogenes—The foundation of every 
state is the education of its youth. 
Napoleon—Public instruction should 
be the first object of government. 
Jeferson—tThe diffusion of knowledge 
isthe onlysure foundation forthe pres- 
ervation of freedom and happiness. 
Roosevelt, T. R—I do not suppose 
there is anything quite as important 
to our government as the public 


school system. 

Lincoln—I view education as the most 
important subject we asa people can 
be engaged in. 

Emerson—EFfficient universal education 
is the mother of national prosperity. 

Washington—Promote, as an object 
of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. 

Lowell—lt was in making education 
common to all that the destiny of 
the Republic was practically settled. 

Adams, J.—Ihe whole people must 
take upon themselves the education 
of the whole people, and be wi:ing 
to bear the expense of it. 

Aristotle—The educated man is as 
much superior to the uneducated, as 
the living is to the dead. 

Hayes—Wherever general education is 
found, peace and social order pre- 
vail, and our liberties are secure. 

Madison—A popular government with- 
out popular information is but the 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or 
both. 

Eisenhower—To neglect our school 
system would be a crime against the 
future. 


‘*.. FOR ART’S SAKE" 


There's more to art than meets the 
eye, as we shall see during American 
Art Week (November 1-7). 

The possibilities on a square of 
white canvas are infinite, for the artist 
works with his hands and his brains— 
and his heart. He is a child of Nature, 
and Nature paints the best part of the 
picture. A\rt is at once the Science of 
the flesh and the secret of life. 

Art is art only when synonymous with 
living. The artist collaborates with 
The Creator. His mission is to quicken 
our sense of reality—to teach us to 
love life more—to make joys perpetual. 
The test of Art is that it should make 
you happy when you look at it. 

Art for Art's sake would be enough. 
But Art does more—it teaches humility, 
tolerance, and wisdom. And though 
every nation fosters its own, Art is 
universal. It profits all men. It is the 
shadow of humanity. 
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Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


Legislation for education has many 
interesting factors. Educators in 
Pennsylvania have many loyal and 
helpful friends in both major political 
parties as well as in the State House 
of Representatives and the State 
Senate. However, educators should 
learn to differentiate between their 
sincere and superficial friends among 
lawmakers. Certain lawmakers often 
declare their respect and support for 
the values and needs of education to 
individual members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 
and that is where their support ends. 
They are strong in words and weak in 
action 

We should ask these lawmakers 
such questions as: “How many times 
did you speak in your party caucus 
for our legislation?”’, “How many 
times did you contact the chairman 
and members of the committee in 
which the bills for education receive 
first approval?’’, “How many times 
did you speak on the floor of the 
House or Senate for our legislation?’ 
“How many times did you contact 
the office of the Governor and fellow- 
lawmakers for our legislation?’’, “How 
did you support educational bills 
in the committee of which you are a 
member?”’, “How many of our bills 
did you sponsor?’, and other like 
auestions. Many lawmakers can 
answer these questions affirmatively 
because they are sincere friends and 
champions of education, while others 
will become confused with these 
questions because their support is 
not genuine. 


We in education must become more 
realistic and practical relative to our 
legislation. Personally, I feel that in 
the future we should look more 
closely at the individual legislative 

-records of our lawmakers and then 
vote and work accordingly at election 
time. Many lawmakers earn and 
deserve our strongest support, while 
others earn and deserve our strongest 
opposition. Any lawmaker who does 
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not actively work to meet the needs 
of education in these critical times is 
negligent of his duties and should be 
removed from office as soon as possi- 
ble. Certain lawmakers measure 
every act with a dollar even at the 
expense of the educational oppor- 
tunity of our children. My belief is, 
“Credit to whom credit is due, and 
opposition to whom opposition is 
due’’. 

It is my opinion that in the future 
throughout our Association, we should 
build our legislative programs com- 
prehensively. For an example we 
must give emphasis to the problem 
of assessed value of real estate. Any 
property assessment which is under 
70% of the market value provides a 
very inadequate tax base for an effec- 
tive educational program. We must 
urge immediate and realistic legisla- 
tive correction in this area. Further, 
we must continue to urge increased 
State subsidies to local school dis- 
tricts. And, we must consider Federal 
aid for schools more effectively. In 
this scientific age the education of our 
youth should receive greatly in- 
creased economic assistance from our 
local, state, and federal governments. 
Our local, state, and federal govern- 
ments are of and by all of the people; 
they collect taxes from all of the 
people, and they should share in 
meeting all the needs of all the 
people. One level of government 
(local, state, and federal) is as much 
all of us as any other. 

It is my conclusion that the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
has made excellent achievements for 
all of us in the satisfaction of our 
professional needs through legisla- 
tion, but all must assist the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association in 
constantly greater legislative effort. 
—A. NELSON ADDLEMAN, President, 

PSEA, Allegheny County 





U. S. District Court Hands 
Down Bible Reading Decision 


The United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania filed on September 16 its deci- 
sion on the reading of the Bible in 
the schools. The suit was brought by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Schempp against 
the Abington Township school dis- 
trict in Montgomery County. The 
special court of three judges ruled 
that the reading of ten verses of the 
Bible, as required by Pennsylvania 
Statues, is unconstitutional. 

A digest of the decision is found in 
this issue in the Association Activities 
section under Legal Interest. 

Following the decision the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, on 
September 22, released a statement 
that this order of the court does not, 
by advice of the Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, apply to other school 
districts in the State of Pennsylvania 
Therefore, the provisions of Section 
1516 of the Public School Code, re- 
lating to the reading of the Holy 
Bible, shall remain in full force and 
effect until such time as further 
advice is received from the Attorney 
General,’ the statement continued. 

The Abington Township school 
board has voted to appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court the 
banagainst compulsory Bible reading. 

The PSEA has taken an active 
part in support of Bible reading in the 
schools. The 1958 House of Dele- 
gates voted for a resolution which 
said:. ‘We believe that the Act of 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania making mandatory the 
reading of at least ten verses from 
the Holy Bible, without comment, 
at the opening of each public school 
on each school day, is funcamental 
to the wholesome development of 
the personality of the child. We en- 
dorse appropriate action in support of 
this position.” 

At its meeting on December 30, 
1958, the Executive Council of the 
PSEA voted to support the position 
of the school district of Abington 
Township in this case. Subsequently 
Lewis F. Adler, attorney for the 
Association, filed with the court a 
brief in support of the defendant, 
the Abington school district. 

The Executive Council, at its meet- 
ing on September 19, reaffirmed the 
resolution in support of Bible read- 
ing in the schools. 
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Williamsport’s Helping Hand 


“A Helping Hand for Teachers” 
vas extended to members of the staff 
of the Williamsport schools at the 
yeginning of this school year. This 
very attractive booklet contains a 
vealth of information important in 
starting a new school year. It has 
information concerning the City of 
Williamsport, the Board of Educa- 
tion, community services, the PTA, 
and then gives all of the necessary 
information concerning a_ teaching 
day, special services for pupils, stand- 
ardized testing program, professional 
growth, administrative information, 
and the teachers’ credit union. 

In the section on_ professional 
growth, the booklet says, **Member- 
ship in the Williamsport Education 
Association, in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and in the 
National Education Association is 
recognized as a professional responsi- 
bility of our instructional staff mem- 
bers. 

“While such membership is not 
mandated as a part of administrative 
policy, it is, nevertheless, looked upon 
as the hallmark of true professional 
status. 

“A teacher's responsibility is no 
longer limited to his teaching activ- 
ities within the classroom, for there 
is a growing awareness in our profes- 
sion that if teachers are to teach well, 
they must be closely identified with 
the group efforts which professional 
organizations are making toward 
solving educational problems.” 

The booklet, which was given to 
each teacher on the first day of 
school, has a Foreword from Superin- 
tendent Clyde H. Wurster. Samuel 
Long compiled its contents, and the 
Williamsport Local Branch has been 
asked to review the material and 
suggest changes. 


cle 


It's true enough that some of us are a 
lot less susceptible to boredom than 
others. But discount the boasts of 
people who claim they're immune to it. 
Psychologists say no one is; we all get 
bored at one time or another. We 
spend a lot more time in this state than 
we realize—in fact, about one-third 
of our waking lives. Boredom comes 
from within rather than from without. 
It depends on one’s attitude, incentive, 
intelligence, zest, and general emo- 
tional make-up. 


—Judith Churchill in McCall's 
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United Nations 
High School Contest 


The annual High School Contest 
on the United Nations will be held 
on Thursday, March 3, 1960, and 
will be comprised of objective and 
essay questions. Study material for 
the examination will be sent to schools 
in the form of a booklet entitled, 
“We the Peoples...” to be pur- 
chased for $0.50 if more than one 
copy is ordered. Teachers register 
their students for the examination. 
Registration closes February 12, 1960. 
Information, study booklets, exami- 
nations, and directions may be ob- 
tained from the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A Summer’s Ode* 
To Principals’ Princi- 
ples 


Summer, fall, winter, spring, 
Seasons well the principal's year. 
The modern school bell’s ring 

is more than tolling—played by ear. 


Staff and schedule for child and 
youth, 
New programs to meet each need, 
and nourishing plants with books of 
truth, 
are summer tasks, forsooth—turned 
to deed. 


The principles are all too true: 

The teacher's day is never done. 

The principal's year is never thru. 
Tomorrow's learning, never rue— 

is today begun. 

—R. H. Fraser, Administrative As- 
sistant to Regional Superintendent, 
Bristol Township and Delhaas 
Joint Schools, Bucks County 





*Ode. A type of lyric poem marked 
by nobility of feeling and solemnity 
of style. In ancient Greece, odes 
were set to music and chanted by a 
chorus moving rhythmically. Each 
division of the ode has three parts 
corresponding to parts of the choral 
dance: (Webster's Student Diction- 
ary) 
1. The “‘strophe” sung while the 
chorus moved from right to left; 
2. The “antistrophe” sung during 
the return movement; 
3. The “epode” sung at the con- 
clusion of these movements. 











Dear Miss North: 

The members of our Mothers Club 
would like to know how we can help our 
children succeed in school work. We 
realize that it is important that they 
succeed and we are willing to help if 
we know what to do. 


Mrs. Clarice Cook 
Dear Friend: 


Your letter is heart warming. | 
welcome the opportunity to tell you 
a few of the things which most of 
us who work in the schools think 
are important ingredients of success. 

Be sure that your child has suf- 
ficient sleep. There are too many 
sleepy children in our classrooms. 

Set a regular time each school 
evening for academic activities; atime 
when each child in the family does 
something related to his school work 
He could do assigned homework, 
he could practice handwriting, review 
arithmetic facts, read history or 
geography, write a composition, study 
spelling, or read in reference books. 
Any academic activity can be an 
aid to his school work. The time 
need not be long; fifteen minutes if 
the child is in the primary grades, a 
half hour or an hour in the upper 
grades. The important thing is to 
have a quiet period at the same time 
every day. It’s the habit of study 
that helps the child. 

Try to get a true picture of your 
child’s academic potentialities. Per- 
sonal observation and thought and 
conferences with teachers and guid- 
ance personnel can help you know 
how much to expect of your child. 

Learn what the academic program 
of the school is, and the type of work 
that is required of pupils in the school. 
Take advantage of parent-teacher ac- 
tivities. Avail yourself of oppor- 
tunities to visit the classroom. In- 
quire of the school when you are in 
doubt 

Most important of all, speak well 
of education and schools in your 
home, and teach your child to believe 
in his ability to learn——And do keep 
the interest expressed in your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mog Lovek 
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Thiel College Dedicates Science Building 
President Nixon and Mrs. Nixon 





The honorary degree of doctor of humane letters is conferred on Vice President 


Nixon. Mrs. Carro 


. Kearns presents him for the doctorate. President Fredric 


B. Irvin watckes while Bela Kolossvary, chairman of the Division of Science, 
places the hood around the Vice President's neck. 


September 21 was a big day for the 
students at Thiel College at Green- 
ville, for their parents, and for mem- 
bers of the faculty. On this day, 
Thiel’s new science hall was dedicated, 
and Vice President and Mrs. Richard 
M. Nixon visited the campus. 

From the moment the Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon were greeted at 
Youngstown Airport by a crowd esti- 
mated to be 1,000 until their return 
to the Airport that evening, there 
prevailed an atmosphere of pride in 
their Vice President and excitement 
in the opportunity to spend these 
hours with him and his gracious wife. 

At the Youngstown Airport, the 
Saegertown High School Band, which 
had played for the Nixons on two 
previous occasions, welcomed the visi- 
tors. Greeting the Vice President 
and Mrs. Nixon were Fredric B. 
Irvin, Thiel president, and Mrs. Irvin, 
Congressman Carroll D. Kearns and 
Mrs. Kearns, and Henry Roemer, 
Sharon industrialist. 

i, The Vice President's party and 
their hosts traveled to Greenville via 
motorcade which carried them through 
Sharon and Hickory. They stopped 
at five points along the route. On 
three occasions, the Vice President 
left the car to greet well-wishers, in- 
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cluding handicapped children at 
Mercer County Crippled Children’s 
Hospital and school children who 
were excused for fifteen minutes to 
see the Vice President's party. 

At Greenville and on the Thiel 






an 


5s a 


listen to Vice President Nixon. 


and Entertains Vice 


campus, the Nixons were seen by 
throngs of townspeople and _ school 
children. The Greenville High School 
Band played at the College gates and 
later opened the dedication ceremony 
at the science hall by playing the 
National Anthem. 

Vice President Nixon spoke on 
three occasions during the day—at 
the dedication of the science hall, at 
the college's 32rid annual honors con- 
vocation, and at a dinner in his and 
Mrs. Nixon’s honor that evening. 

Referring to recent Soviet accom- 
plishments in the field of science, Mr. 
Nixon said that the totalitarian sys- 
tem has many liabilities, but it has 
one advantage over our system in 
the United States. This advantage 
lies in Russia's ability to concentrate 
its educational forces in any particu- 
lar area in which it desires to make a 
break through. Within the advan- 
tage, however, Mr. Nixon empha- 
sized, there is a definite liability in 
the narrowness of the scholar’s view 
of the world and in the lack of 
spiritual values. 

He emphasized the importance of 
a liberal education which imparts to 
the student an awareness of the broad 

(See Thiel, page 124) 


The Thiel College science building is dedicated and a large group of visitors 
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The General Assembly 


Indications are that the General 
\ssembly will take a recess beginning 
it the close of sessions Wednesday, 
October 21. Sessions will reconvene 
on November 9. 

As the JOURNAL goes to press four 
basic educational issues are before 
the General Assembly. 


The Appropriation Bill 


|. A conference committee composed 
of three members of the House and 
three members of the Senate has been 
considering for sometime H. B. 
2326. This commonly is referred to 
as the Appropriation bill. [t makes 
specific appropriations to the dif- 
ferent departments of the Common- 
wealth including the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

In its initial stages the amounts are 
prepared by the departments and 
cleared through the budget office. 
Hearings are then held by the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House 
and Senate in which an opportunity 
is given to the heads of the depart- 
ments to justify the appropriation 
requests. 

In its passage through the House 
and Senate the amounts originally re- 
quested may be either increased or de- 
creased. As frequently results, the 
amounts designated by the Senate, 
which considers the bill last, are not 
in accord with the amounts included 
in the House. This results in a con- 
ference committee which attempts to 
reach agreement so that the amounts 
specified in the bill will finally be 
authorized by both the House and 
Senate and sent to the Governor for 
approval. 

The total amounts for education in 
this bill for this biennium approxi- 
mate $800 million. This includes in- 
creased amounts required because of 
the increase in school population and 
teacher units. It does not include 
any amounts that would be required 
to provide additional appropriations 
under H. B. 1108. It appears there 
is general agreement in the con- 
ference committee of the amounts re- 
quired for the operation of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, sub- 
sidies, and other mandated education 
costs. 


Tax Equalization 


2. Considerable controversy has de- 
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veloped because of the report of the 
Tax Equalization Board for 1958. 
This report increased substantially 
the market valuations in some dis- 
tricts and areas of the State and in 
others there was a substantial de- 
crease. 

When the market value of a dis- 
trict is increased the local ability per 
teaching unit increases and, there- 
fore, under the equalization formula 
the State appropriations decrease. 
When the market value decreases 
the ability per teaching unit de- 
creases and under the equalization 
formula the State appropriations 
increase. 

Because it appeared that these 
fluctuations were greater than in 
former years, the effect on the dis- 
tricts that would receive less would 
be a greatly increased local tax 
effort, accordingly a rider was written 
into the general appropriations bill, 
H. B. 2326, that the market valua- 
tion for 1958 be set aside and that re- 
imbursement for another year at least 
be in accordance with the 1957 
valuations as reported by the Tax 
Equalization Board. 

This, of course, meant opposition 
from those districts which under the 
valuations of 1958 would in some in- 
stances have substantially increased 
State appropriations. An_ official 
announcement has not been made 
but it appears that after lengthy 
conferences, districts that would re- 
ceive increased appropriations be- 
cause of new market values will be 
given approval to receive them, but 
that a guarantee would be provided 
that districts that would receive less 
appropriation should for a year at 
least suffer no reduction in State 
appropriations because of increased 
market values. 


School Subsidy 


3. The third area of controversy is 
subsidies. It is our hope and belief 
that ultimately H. B. 1108 in some 
form will receive approval by both 
the House and the Senate. The basic 
formula of equalization in H. B. 
1108 certainly is recognized not only 
in Pennsylvania but throughout the 
other states of the Nation and by 
authorities in school finance in our 
colleges and universities as being an 
equitable and in fact enviable for- 
mula. 


We have indicated many times 


that the provisions of the original 
bill were drafted in accordance with 
the recommendations of our Com- 
mittee of Fifteen and called for an 
equalization cost level of $9000 per 
teaching unit with 7 mills local 
effort. 


The bill has had tremendous sup- 
port not only from the PSEA, its de- 
partments and local branches, but has 
also been strongly supported by the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association. 
Its provisions were approved by our 
House of Delegates in 1958. It was 
introduced into the House on April 6. 
After many months of support it was 
reported from the Committee on Edu- 
cation on September 30, given first 
reading, and as is customary with 
bills requiring appropriations was re- 
referred to the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The bill, as reported, was amended 
to an estimated biennial cost of $70 
million rather than $196 million, the 
estimated cost in its original form 


Complicating the subsidy situation 
was the introduction of a so-called 
“fair play” bill by the Democratic or- 
ganization in Philadelphia under the 
leadership of Congressman Green. 
This is H. B. 2354. This bill intro- 
duces a new factor in the equalization 
formula in that the number of pupils 
enrolled in nonpublic schools would 
be included in the divisor in de- 
termining the market value per 
teaching unit. 


We continue our active and vig- 
orous support of H. B. 1108 and look 
forward to its ultimate passage. 


Salary Bill 


4. We regret that at this time it is 
not possible to report progress on the 
PSEA salary bill, H. B. 1061. While 
this issue has not been to the fore- 
front to the same extent as subsidies, 
nevertheless it remains as one of the 
issues that must be given considera- 
tion before the General Assembly 
adjourns. 


In the words of Doctor Addleman, 
our President, ‘The fact remains that 
even now teachers can go across the 
border into New York State at a 
salary $1200 per year greater than is 
currently offered in our Common- 
wealth.” 
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1960 NEA Travel Program 


It’s a great big wonderful world, 
according to the NEA Travel Divi- 
sion with its announcement of the 
1960 travel program—seminars, travel 
fairs, and tours covering the globe 
from Concord to Kiev. The old fa- 
vorites are there: Story of the West, 
New England, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico, Europe, Around the 
World, and all the rest. 

Enlarging the scope of an already 
extensive program, new tours have 
been planned and special features 
added. Among new tours are the 
Russia and Eastern Europe, the 
Hawaii Study, and the Mediterranean 
and Near East. Special features in- 
clude travel to Hawaii from Los 
Angeles as a post-NEA-Convention 
attraction, the addition of Oberam- 
mergau on the itinerary of two gen- 
eral European tours, and timing two 
other European tours for the 1960 
Olympic Games in Rome 


Pennsylvanians 
Who Toured in 1959 

The National Education Associa- 
tion reports that the following 54 
educators from Pennsylvania and 
their friends went on NEA tours 
during 1959: 

ALASKA-CANADIAN RockiES—Mr 
and Mrs. Edward A. Glatfelter, York; 
Alice V. Davis, Olyphant. 

Hawatl Stupy Tour—Mrs. Marie 
Rogers, Broomall; Arline M. John- 
son, Willow Grove; Norma B. Aston, 
Millersville; Mrs. Elizabeth War- 
nick, Philadelphia. 

RANCHES IN THE RockIES—LOST 
VaLLEY—Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Miller, Carlisle; Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Rodamer, Springs. 

1959 NEw ENGLAND—-SCHOONER— 
Mrs. Evelyn S. Martin, Somerset. 

New ENGLAND PILGRIMAGE—Mrs. 
Anna Marie Rix, Pottsville. 

STORY OF THE WeEsT—Mrs. Maude 
W. Koller, Altoona. 

New ENGLAND-CANADIAN Mari- 
TIME PRovINCES—Mary Louise Lang, 
Valencia. 

WASHINGTON-UNITED NATIONS 
SEMINAR—James L. Shields, Phila- 
delphia. 

ALASKA—Pauline Whitekettle, 
Newport; Bertha J. Zillmer, Lydia 
J. Zillmer, and Martha E. Zillmer, 
New Kensington; Mrs. Frances H. 
Hartzell, York. 

RounD THE Woritp—Mary M. 
Schroeder, Easton; Julia Brooke and 
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Grace Loar Brooke, Uniontown; Irene 
L. Hammers, Washington; Pearl O. 
Weston, University Park. 

SouTH AMERICA—Mrs. Marjorie 
M. Denniston, New Castle; Dorothy 
M. Straub, Danville. 

Mexico—ElsieBekel, Philadelphia; 
Jane Masters, Smethport; Mrs. 
Frances G. Ronemus, Lansford; 
Emma M. Emanuel, Nesquehoning; 
Mrs. Mary R. Lucas, Bellefonte; 
Mrs. Carolyn D. Hooper, Springfield, 
Delaware Co. 

EUROPEAN Music FESTIVALS— 
Frances A. Malloy, Upper Darby; 
Caroline A. Long, Philadelphia; Jane 
Elgart, Nanticoke; Roman I. 
Sawycky, Philadelphia. 

SCANDINAVIA-GENERAL EUROPEAN 

~Alice E. Michael, Hanover; Mr. 

and Mrs. John Namisniak, Nanti- 
coke; Mrs. Harriet K. Varner and 
Mrs. Louise Geary, Clarion. 

NEA GENERAL EUROPEAN—Joann 
Trovel and Alberta Edwards, Latrobe; 
Mr. and Mrs. James MeNitt, Pros- 
pect Park; Mrs. Kathryn E. For- 
wood, Boothwyn, Delaware Co.; Mr 
and Mrs. Theocore H. Green, Spring- 
field, Delaware Co.; Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Betz, Nesquehoning; Walter B. 
Deperven, Jr., Philadelphia; Anna 
B. Bartley, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Mildred 
C. Ervine, Tunkhannock. 

The miracle of NEA travel is that 
you can have fun in the great big 
wonderful world and add to your 
professional stature at the same time. 
Do you yearn to see crocodiles sun- 
ning themselves on the banks of the 
Nile? Do you imagine yourself 
Genghis Khan in the Khyber Pass? 


Then write immediately to the Na- 
tional Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
and ask for full information on its 
1960 tours. 


—)— 
TB School Press Project 


Areas of interest for the 1959 
School Press Project of the Pennsyl- 
vania Tuberculosis and Health Soci- 
ety and its affiliates are: Our School 
in the Fight against TB and Health 
Workers in Our Community. 

The project is jointly sponsored by 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. Press Project ma- 
terial, written by students and pub- 
lished in their newspapers, keeps the 
seriousness of the TB problem and 
the role of the TB association before 
not only students, but also parents, 
teachers, and newspaper and other 
media people 

Local news media personnel act as 
judges; often a local newspaper co- 
sponsors the project. 

Eighty-two papers, representing 82 
schools in Pennsylvania, were sub- 
mitted in the 1958 School Press Proj- 
ect, which is a feature of the annual 
Christmas Seal Sale. Four Pennsy]l- 
vania school papers received national 
honors in the 22nd annual School 
Press Project and were awarded cer- 
tificates of honor. Five other papers 
were selected for national evaluation 
and received State awards. In addi- 
tion, six other papers received a State 
certificate. 


President Eisenhower's Proclamation 


for American Education Week, 1959 


WHEREAS the education of our citizens has been a powerful and unifying 
force in bringing America to its present greatness; and 

WHEREAS we must always defend and maintain—and employ—that 
greatness for ourselves and for our allies in the Free World; and 

WHEREAS the lessons of today emphasize the fact that individual freedom, 
responsible democracy, and a rising level of living demand the full strength 
of a highly trained and dedicated citizenry: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate the period from November 8 through 
November 14, 1959, as American Education Week; and I urge citizens 
throughout the Nation to participate actively in the observance of that week 


in their schools and communities. 


Let us display to the world and to ourselves our pride in this primary 
instrument of democracy—public education—complemented by private edu- 
cation, which is supported by the willing sacrifices of each citizen and which 


benefits all. 


This we can do by giving our loyal and intelligent support to 


our schools and to the teachers who have dedicated their lives to the ad- 
vancement of their students, the children of America. 
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The 100th annual session of. the 
eachers of Lehigh County was held 
September 21-22 in Parkland High 
School, Orefield. For this event, 
superintendent Frank A. Leidich had 
olanned a special in-service education 
rogram. Working with him was the 
\dvisory Council of School Admin- 
istrators with the counsel and aid of 
the teachers of the county. 

In addition to the elementary and 
secondary education conferences with 
a high quality of speakers and con- 
sultants, there was a special obser- 
vance of the 100th anniversary pro- 
gram. 

A surprise stage presentation of a 
skit showing life in a country school 
at the turn of the century was the 
smash hit of the program. The play, 
written and directed by Mrs. Martha 
Schaeffer, a Parkland teacher, fea- 
tured a cast of 23 members of the 
staff. It showed an unexpected visit 
by the county superintendent and 
several scenes typical of the turn of 
the century. These included a read- 
ing lesson and a spelling bee. 

The programs for the institute and 
for the dramatic presentation had 
attractive drawings on the cover. 
The one had Pennsylvania Dutch 
designs and distinctive hand letter- 
ing. The other pictured the rural 
schoolhouse of 60 or so years ago. 

The program for the dramatic pre- 
sentation carried a brief history of 
teacher education in Lehigh County. 
“Replete with philosophy and anec- 
dotes, the account of the Lehigh 
County Institute, as recorded in the 
Call, Chronicle and News, Leader, 
Item, and Democrat, now preserved in 
the archives of the county office, re- 
veals essentially the same educational 
and moral principles that are strongly 


The teacher conducts a reading lesson. 
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Lehigh County Schools 
Celebrate 100th Birthday 


advocated today.’ The account 
mentions outstanding personalities 
and pays tribute to the important 
roles the various county superintend- 
ents played during these years. 

The brief history notes: “In a 
tabular statement for the year 1860, 
the average salaries of male teachers 
of the county were $25.90 per month; 
those of females, $18.03 per month. 
The average cost of teaching each 
scholar per month was $.42. The 
length of the school term was 5.05 
months. Even as late as 1894, the 
average pupil attended school but 
four years.” 

Institute sessions were held every 
year with the exception of the Civil 
War years. ‘Even though, at all 
times, teachers considered the in- 
stitute most instructional and edu- 
cational, in the period between 1886 
and 1900, the Gay Nineties, there 
are revealed the greatest number of 
anecdotes. It was during this period 
that N. C. Schaeffer, then of Kutz- 
town, was a prominent figure. In the 
early nineteen hundreds A. C. Rother- 
mel and Superintendent Alvin Rupp 
were familiar personalities on the 
program. ” 

A reporter in 1888 noted: ~ ‘Did 
you notice that many of the lady 
teachers chew gum? Someone has 
aptly said that they do this to exercise 
their jaws and give them more 
strength and elasticity in dealing with 
obstrepercus pupils.’ ” 





Other statements in the history 
included: 

“The Reverend W. A. Wacker- 
nagle, D.D., of Allentown, remarked 
in 1887, ‘Germany is the real school of 
the world. Weshould not be ashamed 
of being Dutch and using the Dutch 
dialect. The Dutch can think not 
only, but know how to use their 
fists.” * 

“In 1888 Professor Redway said, 
‘The slate should be kept in decent 
condition. The spitting on the slate 
should be counted-among the relics 
of barbarism. It is time we get rid 
of that ugly imputation that the 
English enjoy to put upon us in 
calling us the Spitting nation.’ ™ 

“Dr. M. G. Benedict states in 1900, 
‘No pupil has any right to bring an 
excuse from the parents for pleasure 
or business. There are three excuses 
that will be accepted, and only three 
They are imbecility, sickness, and 
lack of proper clothing.’ ” 

“During the early years there was 
evidenced the deepest respect for the 
teaching profession, along with that 
of the ministry. Addressing the in- 
stitute in the year 1890, Professor 
G. T. Ettinger, Ph.D., of Muhlenberg, 
and President of the Allentown Board 
of Control, expounded, ‘Pedagogy is 
the fourth profession, at least theo- 
retically, as much as law or medicine, 
or theology. Teaching is a science 
and an art. The work of the teacher 
is more lasting than that of a lawyer 
or physician. The effect of his work 
with that of the ministry will reach 
into eternity, while that of the other 
professions named is merely tem- 
poral.” *’ 

“Although, in the present era, 
we sometimes think that, by means 
of progressive methods of education, 
we are exposing our children to en- 
tirely new theories, we find in the 
accounts of the 1880's Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, advocating better salaries for 
teachers and lengthening of the schoo! 
term; Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, upholding 
manual training and doing away with 
the a, b, c, method of reading; Dr. 
Buebrle, mentioning, in essence, merit 


(See Lehigh page 112) 
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College 
Capsules 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BORO, graduated its first students 
under its graduate program May 25, 
when five persons received Master of 
Education Degrees. The College was 
first accredited for graduate work 
in elementary education in 1957. 
This year, it has received additional 
accreditation in the secondary field. 
The graduate degree recipients were 
hooded by Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
who was the commencement speaker. 

BucCKNELL UNIVERSITY has es- 
tablished an unusual program to 
provide exceptional high school stu- 
dents in the Central Pennsylvania 
area with an opportunity for “‘in- 
tellectual stimulation."’ According to 
Edward Partridge, assistant professor 
of Bucknell’s English department, 
about 25 students in their junior and 
senior year of high school are par- 
ticipating. The students will read 
selections from 15 books during the 
one-year program. Each Saturday 
morning, they will hold a two-hour 
meeting at Bucknell with Doctor 
Partridge to discuss the implications 
and significance of what they have 
read. The project is one of a series 
planned by the University as part of 
the Upper Susquehanna Valley Pro- 
gram of Cooperative Research made 
possible by a recent grant from ‘the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CLARI- 
ON, observed its annual Homecoming 
celebration on Saturday, October 10. 
Highlighting the many activities was 
the dedication of a new women’s 
dormitory. Governor David L. Law- 
rence was the main speaker. 


Buhl Planetarium Starts 
Special Science Courses 


A special program of four science 
courses designed to challenge the 
exceptionally inquiring high school 
student started at Buhl Planetarium 
and Institute of Popular Science, 
Pittsburgh, on October 3. 

Ten-week classes in modern mathe- 
matics, classical physics, quantum 
physics, and creative imagination 
will meet for an hour every Saturday 
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Fred E. Bryan, right, 


Treasury school savings promotional material with Postmaster Wilmer 









Harrisburg superintendent of schools, inspects U. S. 


King. 


With aid of the PTA, Harrisburg schools will continue their program of thrift edu- 
cation and training through the Treasury-sponsored school savings plan. 


Harrisburg Superintendent 
Endorses School Savings 


As the 1959-60 school year gets 
underway, Harrisburg schools are 
prepared to continue a program of 
thrift education and training 


It is the opinion of Fred E. Bryan, 
superintendent of schools at Harris- 
burg, that thrift education and train- 
ing cannot start too early if we are 
to establish sound savings habits in 
the lives of our young people. 


“That is why I endorse the School 
Savings Program for the purchase 
of U. S. Savings Stamps and Bonds,” 


through December 12 

Particularly unusual is the presen- 
tation of “Creative Imagination,” 
being offered for the first time at this 
age level. It is a new approach to 
thinking—a practical course teaching 
the techniques for solving problems 
creatively. 

The subject material selected for 
these courses is not offered in regular 
high school curriculums. It is found 
only in highly specialized in-depart- 
ment courses. But in every case, 
the topics are of great importance in 
modern engineering and science ca- 
reers, topics which man has only 
begun studying in the last few dec- 
ades. 


states Doctor Bryan. “Not only 
does it promote the principle of sys- 
tematic saving, but it also trains 
pupils in the ways of good citizen- 
ship.” 

Harrisburg schools are among the 
thousands in Pennsylvania and across 
the nation that take advantage of 
the extensive promotional help given 
through the Treasury Department. 

School administrators wishing more 
information about the Treasury-spon- 
sored school savings program are in- 
vited to write to James W. Marvin, 
State Director, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, 502 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia 10. 


If everyone waited to tackle the un- 
known until he had a clear chart of 
directions, there would be no _in- 
ventors, explorers, composers, artists, 
orauthors. Creative thinkers are people 
who move fearlessly into the un- 
explored and uncharted territory and 
have faith enough in themselves to 
blaze new trails. 


—Ruth G. Strickland in Education 
dillon 


Short-term survival may depend on 
the knowledge of nuclear physicists 
and the performance of supersonic air- 
craft, but long-time survival depends 
alone on the character of man. 


—Charles A. Lindbergh 
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Two pupils admire the Thanksgiving window display. 


Lower Paxton Third Graders 


Decorate for Thanksgiving 
The project of the third grade in 
Lower Paxton Township elementary 


school, Harrisburg, in November of 


1958 was to decorate the hall win- 
dows. Pictured are some of the stu- 
dents with the Pilgrim dolls they 
made from newspapers with crepe 
paper for the faces. They dressed 
the dolls from scraps of cloth they 
brought to school. In the boys’ win- 
dow, they had Squanto, Captain 
Miles Standish, and two Pilgrim men 

The art teacher of the school laid 
out the sticks for the storehouse and 
the boys glued them together. Nine 
pounds of spackle and concrete mix 
were used to fill in between the logs 
The roof was thatched. 

Three of the boys made split-log 
benches. They included a rocky 
coastline and one big rock marked 
1620. They made a large picture of 
a forest for the background and used 
a ship's log of 1839 to remind every- 
one of the Mayflower compact. 

The girls window, dated 1621, 
showed women getting ready for 
Thanksgiving. At the table made 
by one of the boys, the ladies used 
pewter for place settings. One piece 
of this came from the chimney of an 
old house. The forks were antiques. 
A miniature Bible was placed in each 
window. 
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One of the boys made the tripod 
with a kettle. A mother dressed the 
two dolls at the fire. Two dolls in 
the foreground pulled a wishbone. 

There were tree branches with 
waxed leaves and evergreens set in a 
concrete mix. There was a cornfield 
with pumpkins, deer, turkeys, a wild 
duck, and squirrel in the woods. 

To find the necessary information 
on this project, Mrs. Margaret W 
Shiner, teacher of the third grade, 
said the pupils used filmstrips from 
the school library and books from 
the Harrisburg Library in order to 
learn about the Pilgrims. 


NROTC College Training Program 


Applications are now available for 
the Navy's fourteenth annual con- 
petitive examination for its nation- 
wide regular NROTC college training 
program, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Navy Depart- 
ment. The mental examination is 
scheduled for December 12, 1959, and 
is open to all high school seniors and 
graduates who can qualify. 

The deadline date for receipt of all 
applications is November 14, 1959. 

Applications for this program lead- 
ing to a career in the naval service are 
available from your high school 
principal or from the nearest U. S 
Navy Recruiting Station. 


Valley Forge Medals 
Awarded Three More 


Pennsylvania Teachers 


Kenneth D. Wells, president of 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, 
has announced that three teachers in 
addition to those whose names ap- 
peared in the September issue of the 


JOURNAL have received the dogwood 


blossom meda!. They are: 

Mae Davipow of Overbrook School 
for the Blind, Philadelphia 

MARGUERITE ERIKSSON, in charge 
of elementary French, York City 
schools 

REVEREND GEorGE H. BITNER, guid- 
ance counselor, Waynesboro Area 
Senior High School 





GecrcE E. Croy.e, who retired 
as assistant superintendent of schools 
in Delaware County this year, was 
honored on May 25 by over 400 
teachers, friends, and school directors 
Mr. Croyle, who started teaching in 
his native county of Bedford, retired 
after 51 years of service in Pennsyl- 
vania schools. 

At the banquet was presented a 
“This Is Your Life’ program written 
by Mrs. Oleta Ramage of Concord- 
ville 
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1959 PSEA Delegates Will See 


Progress on New Building 


Unusual activity will probably be 
going on at 400 North Third Street 
when the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association holds its 1959 Con- 
vention in Harrisburg. PSEA Head- 
quarters, with which many members 
of our Association are well ac- 
quainted, will in all likelihood have 
been razed and the first steps will 
have been taken in the building of 
the new home for the Association. 

The Convention is to be held 
Monday, December 28, Tuesday, 
December 29, and Wednesday, De- 
cember 30. President A. Nelson 
Addleman has announced that the 
Convention theme selected by the 
Executive Council is “America’s 
Strength—Her Public Schools.” 

For a feature speaker, delegates 
will hear Waurine Walker of the 
Texas Education Agency, Austin, 
Texas. Also invited to speak is 
Governor David L. Lawrence. 

Greetings will be brought by the 
two presidents of two great State 
associations which have cooperated 
with PSEA this year on our legis- 
lative program—Mrs. Horace H. 
Johnson for PTA and Donald Treon 
for School Directors. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Charles H. Boehm, will also speak. 


Time Schedule 


Monday, December 28, 1959 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m—Departments 
5:00 p.m-—PSEA District Cau- 
cuses 
7 30 p.m—House of Delegates 
Tuesday, December 29, 1959 
9:00 a.m.—Sections 
2:00 p.m—Hbouse of Delegates 
8:00 p.m—General Session 
Wednesday, December 30, 1959 
9:00 am. to 11:00 am-—Round 
Tables 
11:30 am. to 1:00 p.m—General 
Session 
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House of Delegates 


At the business sessions of the 
House of Delegates, committees of 
the Association will make their re- 
ports. These reports will be printed 
in the December issue of the JOURNAL 
which -all official delegates should 
read before they come to Harrisburg. 

The House of Delegates will nomi- 
nate and elect candidates for the 
office of President and for members 
of standing committees. It will also 
vote on proposed amendments to 
the PSEA Constitution as printed in 
this issue. 


The Professional Meetings 


At the meetings of the Depart- 
ments, Sections, and Round Tables, 
teachers will have the opportunity to 
participate in discussions of profes- 
sional problems on the level of in- 
struction in which they teach. Names 
and topics of all speakers will be an- 
nounced in the Convention issue. 

Be sure to read this issue and bring 
it with you to Harrisburg. 


Social Activities 


Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, chairman 
of the Executive Council's social 
committee, is planning entertain- 
ment for the delegates following the 
meetings on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings. 

A list of Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
and Dinners during the Convention 
days will appear in the December 
issue. 


Classroom Teachers Luncheon 


The annual luncheon of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the PSEA will be held in the Planta- 
tion of the Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Monday, December 28, at 12:00 
noon. For reservations send check 


to Mary Mulhern, 370 Scott Street, 
Wilkes-Barre. Price, $2.50. 


Amendments to PSEA Constitution 


(Material in parentheses to be deleted; 
in italics to be inserted) 

Proposed by Members of the 
Executive Council 


ARTICLE III. Membership 
Section |. Any person actively 
engaged in educational work in 
Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this Association, provided 
such person is also a member of the 
local branch in the school district or 
county where he is employed, by pay- 
ing the annual dues of ten dollars. 
The five dollar increase to be allocated 
as follows: In 1957-58 one dollar for 
services of the Association and four 
dollars for a building fund; in 1958- 
59, two dollars for services and three 
dollars for building; in 1959-60, two 
dollars and fifty cents for services and 
two dollars and fifty cents for build- 
ing; in 1960-61, (three) two dollars 
and seventy-five cents for services and 
two dollars and twenty-five cents for 
building; in 1961-62, three dollars 
(and fifty cents) for services and (one 
dollar and fifty cents) two dollars for 
building; in 1962-63, (four) three dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents for services 
and one dollar and seventy-five cents 
for building; in 1963-64, (four) three 
dollars and fifty cents for services and 
one dollar and fifty cents for building; 
in 1964-65, three dollars and seventy- 


five cents for services and one dollar and 


twenty-five cents for building; in 1965- 
66 and each year thereafter until the 
total indebtedness for new building is 
completely paid, four dollars for ser- 
vices and one dollar for building. 
Thereafter the annual membership 
fee of ten dollars shall be allocated in 
accordance with the budget as adopted 
by the Executive Council... . 


ARTICLE VII. Committees 


There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a com- 
mittee on Resolutions, a committee 
on Legislation, and a committee on 
Teacher Welfare. The committee on 
Resolutions (and the committee on 
Legislation)shall (each) consist of the 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion who shall be a member ex 
officio and eleven members of the 
Association elected by the House of 
Delegates with terms of two years 
each; five members to be elected in 
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he odd numbered years and six in 
che even numbered years. The com- 
mittee on Legislation shall consist of 
the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion who shall be a member ex officio 
and members elected by the House of 
Delegates from each PSEA District. 
Districts with 9,000 or more members 
shall be entitled to two members on the 
committee. Nominations may be from 
the PSEA District or by any member 
of the PSEA House of Delegates. In 
the even numbered years, one member 
shall be elected by the House of Dele- 
gates from the following Districts—Cen- 
tral, Central-Western, Midwestern, 
Southeastern, Southern, and Western; 
in the odd numbered years, one member 
shall be elected by the House of Dele- 
gates from the following Districts— 
Eastern, Northeastern, Northwestern, 
Southeastern, Southern, and Western. 


ARTICLE VIII. Departments 
II. Department of Classroom 
Teachers 

Substitute— 

This Department shall hold four 
positions on the Executive Council. 
Two of these positions shall be held by 
the President and the First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Department. 

for— 

(This Department shall hold two 
positions on the Executive Council— 
the Department President and one 
additional member elected from the 
section not represented by the Presi- 
dent of the Derartment.) 

IV. Department of Administration 

Substitute— 

This Department shall hold two 
positions on the Executive Council. 
One shall be for the section of Chief 
School Administrators. The other shall 
alternate between the sections of Second- 
ary School Principals and Elementary 
School Principals. In 1960 the mem- 
ber shall be a secondary school prin- 
cipal. 

for— 

(Representation on the Execu- 
tive Council shall be rotated as follows 
for each five-year period beginning in 
1959: In 1959, the first year of the 
five-year period, a chief school ad- 
ministrator; the second year, a 
secondary school principal; the third 
year, a chief school administrator; 
the fourth year, an elementary school 
principal; the fifth year, a chief 
school administrator; and the same 
rotation for each five-year period 
following.) 
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A. Nelson Addleman 

Kermit M. Stover 

Henry J. Stoudt 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd 

Albert I. Oliver 

C. N. Hanner 

Robert Evans 

Glenwood J. Crist 

Ethel Dixon 

Elmer I. Bierman 

and other members of the Council 
at its September 19 meeting when 
these amendments were approved 
for printing in two issues of the 
JOURNAL 


Proposed by the Committee 
on Local Branches 


General Amendment 


Substitute the term Local Educa- 
tion Association for the term Local 
Branch wherever the term Local 
Branch is used. 

The effective date for this amend- 
ment shall be July 1, 1961. 
ARTICLE V. (Local Branches and 
Districts) Local Education Associa- 
tions, County Chapters, and Districts 

Section |. (Each legally consti- 
tuted teachers’ institute of the State 
may be a Local Branch of the Asso- 
ciation. ) 

(School districts not having such 
an institute, but having a District 
Superintendent, may organize a Local 
Branch.) 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association shall consist of the several 
Districts, the County Chapters, and the 
Local Education Associations. 

A Local Education Association shall 
be organized in the school districts 
having a District Superintendent. 

A Local Education Association shall 
be organized in any school district or 
in any school system under the super- 
vision of a Supervising Principal or of 
an Associate Superintendent; a Local 
Education Association shall also be 
organized to serve the members of the 
County Administrative Office and mem- 
bers in the county employed in school 
districts or in school systems which are 
not under the supervision of a Super- 
vising Principal or of an Associate 
Superintendent; except that a county 
school district or school system not 
seeking its own Local Association 
status may elect, by decision of its mem- 
bers, to become part of an adjacent 
Local Education Association with that 
Association's mutual consent. 

Local Education Associations, when 


organized, shall include in their mem- 
bership all of the professional em- 
ployes, elementary and secondary, and 
all of the Chief Administrators within 
the geographic boundaries of the related 
school districts or school system 

In each county a County Chapter 
shall be organized which shall consist of 
all of the Local Education Associa- 
tions under the supervision of the 
County Superintendent, who shall be 
a member, ex cfficio, of the Executive 
Committee of the County Chapter. 

This proposed amendment shall be- 
come fully effective July 1, 1961. 
Note : Present County Local Branches 
will, beginning July 1, 1960, develop 
the reorganization plans provided for 
by the proposed amendment and 
present them for approval to the 
Executive Council of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
not later than April |, 1961. 
ARTICLE VI. House of Delegates 


Section |. The House of Dele- 
gates shall consist of the members of 
the Executive Council, ex officio, and 
the delegates elected by the Local 
(Branches) Education Associations of 
the (Association) PSEA, the num- 
ber in no case to exceed one delegate 
for every 75 members of a Local 
(Branch) Education Association, or 
major portion thereof, enrolled the 
preceding year as members of this 
Association; provided, however, that 
one delegate shall be allowed each 
Local (Branch) Education Associa- 
tion having less than 75 members on 
condition that the major portion of 
its eligible membership shall have been 
enrolled in the State Association the 
preceding year; and provided, fur- 
ther, that (in designation of the dele- 
gates from a county Local Branch, 
any school district with 75 or more 
members shall be entitled to have one 
delegate for every 75 members, these 
delegates to be included in the total 
number to which the county is en- 
titled with the remainder of the 
number allocated at the discretion 
of the county Local Branch) the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of each County 
Chapter shall be entitled to one delegate 
for each 500 members, or major frac- 
tion thereof, enrolled from the county 
school districts or school systems in the 
preceding year. 

This amendment shall be effective 
for election of Local Association and 
County Chapter delegates to the House 
of Delegates meeting in December, 
1961. 
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Arthur D. Rohrbach 
Edna L. Mest 
Marjorie M. Lovejoy 
Lillian Goldstein 
Robert J. Haberlen 
Allen R. Moon 

Mrs Helen B. Phillips 
Mrs Phyllis Detz 

R. L. Dunlap 

D. A. Watts 

Mrs. Miltona Klinetob 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the 
PSEA convention in Harrisburg, 
December 28-30, should make their 
reservations for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, ad- 
dress Housing Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, | 14 Walnut Street, Harris- 
burg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether travel- 
ing by private automobile or public 
transportation. 


HARRISBURG HOTELS 


HOTEL RATES 
Penn-Harris Hotel Single: $ 6.50-$13.50 
Third & Walnut Sts. Double $ 9.50-$16.50 
Phone: CE 8-7211 Twin: $12.00-$18.00 
Harrisburger Hotel Single: $ 5.00-$ 9.00 

hird & Locust Sts. Double: $ 9.50-$13.00 
Phone: CE 8-7191 Twin: $13.50 . 
William Penn Hotel Single $ 3.00-$ 5.00 
327 Market St Double: $ 4.75-$ 9.00 
Phone: CE 8-7141 Twin: $ 5.50-$ 9.00 
Governor Hotel Single: $ 5.50-$ 9.00 
Fourth & Market Sts. Double: $10.00-$11.00 
Phone: CE 4-4041 Twin: $12.00-$16.00 
Warner Hotel Single: $ 2.50-$ 5.25 
On Market Square Double: $ 4.50-$ 7.50 
Phone: CE 8-7161 Twin: $ 5.50-$ 9.00 
The Plaza Hotel Single: $ 3.00-$ 5.00 
423 Market St Double:  $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
Phone: CE 8-7121 Twin: $ 5.50-$ 8.00 
Hotel Packer House Single: $ 3.00-$ 7.00 
1700 State Street Double:  $ 5.00-$12.00 
(U.S. 22, East) Twin: $ 6.00-$12.00 
Phone: CE 3-5664 
Alva Hotel & Restaurant Single: $ 2.00-$ 3.50 
19 S. 4th St. Double: $ 3.50-$ 5.50 
Phone: CE 8-7553 Twin: $ 4.50 
Seybold’s Hotel Single: $ 8.00-$12.00 
1037 Maclay Street Double: $11.00-$15.00 
Phone: CE 6-9507 Twin Beds 

RATES 
SUBURBAN HOTELS 
Hotel Hershey Single: $ 9.00-$14.00 
Hershey Double: $16.00-$24.00 
Phone: KE 3-2171 Suites: $30.00-$52.00 
Cocoa ~¥ Single: $ 5.00-$ 8.00 
Hershe w/o bath: $ 4.50 
‘eee ‘KE 3-2191 Double:  $ 8.00-$13.00 
w/o bath: $ 6.50 
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Allenberry 
Boiling Springs 
Phone: Carlisle CL 8-3211 


Blue Mountain Hotel 
Fishing Creek Valley Rd. 
Linglestown, R.D. #1 
Phone: CE 4-9040 or 

CE 8-1239 


Farling’s Hotel 
5680 Allentown Blvd., 


Hbg 
(On U iS; get es East) 
Phone: KI 5-1 


Eagle Hotel 
Linglestown 
Phone: KI 5-9024 


TOURIST HOMES 
Keim’s Haven 
4617 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, East) 
Phone: KI 5-5705 


The Benedot House 

3109 N. Front St. 

(U.S. 22 & 322 North) 

Phone: CE 3-9766 or 
CE 6-3357 


Bittner, A. C. 
2019 N. Second St. 
Phone: CE 2-6476 


MOTELS AND CABINS 
Albright’s Motel 
R. D. #1, Etters 
4 Mi. S. of Turnpike, U.S. 


111 
Phone: eeery 
YE 8-2885 


Blue Bird Motel 

Box 26, Grantville 

(U.S. 22, 16 Mi. E. of 
Hb; 


g-) 
Phone: Shellsville 
HO 9-3246 


Capitol Motels 

4619 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 5 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-5534 


Cloverleaf Motel 

631 S. Eisenhower Blvd. 
(U.S. Route 230 By-Pass) 
2 Mi. N. of E. Hbg. Inter- 
change of Pa. Turnpike — 
4 Mi. S., U.S. 322 & 422 
Phone: JO 4-9936 


Colonial Motel 

4512 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 4 Mi. East) 
Phone: _KI 5-9286 


Fawber’s Motel, 


Restaurant & Garage 
ae Jonestown Rd. 


(U.S. 22, 3 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-3775 


Holiday Motor Hotel, 


est 
R. D. #3, Mechanicsburg 
(U.S. 15, at Gettysburg 
Interchange of Turnpike) 
Phone: PO 6-4792 


Holiday Motor Hotel, 

ast 
P. O. Box 155, Highspire 
(At East Interchange of 
Pa. Turnpike) 
Phone: WE 9-9854 


Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court 


6290 Allentown Blvd. , 


Hbg. 
(U.S. 22, 5 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-8241 


Kenlo Motel 


R. D. #1, Middletown 
(U.S. 230 By-Pass, 4 Mi. 


N. of Hbg. 


eee oe 


Phone: WE 9-55 


oy stone Motel 


. #1, New Cumberland 
fu S.111& 4 ace 


Phone: CE 3 
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MOTELS AND CABINS 


Koch's Motel and Cot- 
tages with Kitchen Units 
7971 Grayson Rd 

abe) 422 & 322, 6 Mi. E. 
oO 


Hb 
Phone: 0 4-1530 





RATES 


Single: $ 3.00 
Double:  $ 4.00 


L. & M. Motel Single $ 6.00 

7100 Allentown Blvd., Double $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
Hbg. Twin $ 7.00-$10.00 

(U.S. 22, 7 Mi. East) 

Phone: KI 5-7715 

Larkdale Motor Court Single $ 6.00 

5550 Allentown Blvd. Double $ 7.00-$10.00 

(U.S. 22, East) Twin $ 7.00-$10.00 

Phone: KI 5-6012 

Ly loge s Motel Single $ 4.00 

R. D. #1, Grantville Double $ 5.00 

(U.S. 22, 18 Mi. E. of Twin $ 6.00 

Hbg. & 3 Mi. W. of In- 

diantown Gap) 

Phone: HO 9-3896 

Miller's Motel & Single $ 4.00 

Restaurant Double $ 5.00 

P. O. Box 61, Grantville |= Twin $ 6.00 

(U.S. 22, 15 Mi. E. of 

Hbg.) 

Pine: HO 9-2927 

Pass-Inn Motel Single: $ 7.00-$10.00 

a & Market Sts.,.Camp Double:  $ 8.00-$13.00 

(U.S. 11,3 Mi. W. spite) 

Phone: RE 7-457 

Regal Motel Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 

R. D. #1, Middletown — $ 8.50 

(4% Mi. N. of Hbg. E. In- Tw $ 9.00 

terchange of Pa. Turnpike) Panty Units 

Phone: WE 9-5482 

River Drive Motel & Single: $ 5.50 

Trailer Court Double $ 6.50 

3887-89 N. Front St. Three: $ 8.00 

Phone: CE 4-9896 Twin $ 6.75 

Shefford Tourist Court Single: $ 4.00-$ 7.00 

4431 N. Front St. Double:  $ 5.00-$ 9.00 

(U.S, 22 & 322 North) Twin: $ 6.00-$11.00 


Phone: CE 3-3185 


Stone Lodge Motel 

R. D. #4, Mechanicsburg 
(U.S. 11,6 Mi. W. of Hbg.) 
Phone: Hbg. CE 6-5788 


Stonecrest Motel 

P. O. Box 945, Hbg. 
(West Exit of Turnpike & 
Baltimore Expressway) 
Phone: CE 3-7285 


9.00 
(Roll-a-way bed $1.00 
extra) 
$10.00 for family 
Double:  $ 7.00-$ 8.00 
Twin: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 


Three or Four People: 
$ 3.00 a person 


Willow Court Motel $ 5.00-$15.00 
4813 Jonestown Rd., Hbg. 
Phone: KI 5-7892 or 

KI 5-7906 
Wingert’s Motel Single: $ 4.00 
3904 Paxton St. Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Phone: JO 4-1796 Twin: $ 7.00 
Woodland Superior Court Single: $ 4.50-$ 6.00 
7560 Allentown Blvd., Double:  $ 6.00-$ 7.00 

Hbg. Twin: $ 7.00-$ 8.00 

(U.S. 22, 8 Mi. E., 7 Mi. 
N. of Hershey) 
Phone: KI 5-3751 
Motel Otto Single: $ 5.00 
P. O. Box 1138 Double: $ 7.00 
3980 Chambers Hill Rd. Twin: $ 8.00 
(Route 230 By-Pass) 
Phone: JO 4-2756 or 

JO 4-3177 

ee 


Lehigh County, from page 107 


raises, and Dr. G. M. Phillips, ex- 
plaining Savings Banks. 
“Thus, in one hundred years, we 
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have made extensive progress in the 
consolidation of schools and the im- 
provement of physical facilities. We 
have expanded a narrow curriculum 
to include all the good academic 
qualities of the past and the func- 
tional technology of the present.” 
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Geographers to Convene in 
Detroit 


The forty-fifth annual convention 
of the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education will convene in 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan, November 27-28. The 
program this year will center around 
the theme, “Educational Environ- 
ment and Geography Teaching,’ 
and is being arranged by the presi- 
dent, Adelbert K. Botts, professor 
of geography at the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The program scheduled for Friday 
and Saturday will feature prominent 
speakers from the fields of education, 
geography, and federal, state, and 
local government. Field trips to 
points of interest in the Detroit area 
are planned for participants and the 
latest materials for the effective 
teaching of geography will be on dis- 
play—LyLe R. FLETCHER, Second 
Vice President, NCGE, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 





@Satvep A. H. Rizvi, Pakistani 
teacher-consultant in the Chelten- 
ham Township schools for the 1958-59 
school year, received a citation en- 
rolling him as a life member of the 
Cheltenham Education Association 
from John Weaver, president, at the 
organization's annual dinner in April. 
Mr. Rizvi, on leave from his post as 
principal of the Model High School 
in Karachi, Pakistan, came to the 
United States on a Fulbright Ex- 
change Fellowship. He received his 
Doctor's Degree in Education at the 
University of Pennsylvania at com- 
mencement exercises on June 10, 
and sailed for Pakistan on June |1 to 
resume his duties in Karachi. 
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President A. Nelson Addleman, 
Frederick Hipp of the New Jersey 
Education Association, and Jane Walk- 
er, Clairton, chairman of the PR Com- 
mittee, at the Hershey Workshop, 
September 18 and 19. 


PR Workshop Features 


New Dimensions 


‘School Public Relations has be- 
come an art you have to learn,” said 
Fred Moffitt, in closing the fourth 
annual Public Relations Workshop, 
which was held September 18 and 
19 at Hershey. “‘It is like the fish- 
erman who knows when to spin the 
bait and catch the fish; the way the 
wind blows determines whether he 
fishes or not. It is the timing that 
counts.” 

The 160 delegates attending the 
workshop heard Doctor Moffitt refer 
to “the jabberwocki™ as the downfall 
of school public relations. “‘Our in- 
ability to explain our story earnestly, 
truthfully, and simply is the basis of 
our failure.” 

Theme for the annual two-day 
session was “New Dimensions in 
Public Relations” and featured two 
well known educators as speakers and 
fifteen Pennsylvania schoolmen as 
consultants, panel members, and rep- 
resentatives of educational organiza- 
tions. 

Jane Walker, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, presided. 

In the keynote address, Fred Hipp, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Education Association, pointed out 
that “the public relations program 
must be founded on a rock. The 
public has no idea what is being 
taught in the schools. Teachers must 
keep up with changing times, teach 
well, work together, be ethical, in- 
terpret and carry on the program of 
American schools, deal honestly with 
the legislators and campaign to get 
the people to understand the schools. 


It's easy to spread the story because 
everyone wants to talk about educa- 
tion.” 

The program also included greet- 
ings from Nelson Addleman, Presi- 
dent of PSEA, and O. H. English, 
superintendent of Abington Township 
Schools and regional vice president 
of NSPRA. 

Margaret Ramaley, Ruth McCut- 
cheon, David Graham, and Francis 
W. Catherine explained how they con- 
ducted local PR programs in a panel 
discussion titled, “This Is How We 
Do It.” Fred Leuschner, PSEA PR 
director, moderated. 


Four “Here's How’ clinics fea- 
tured New Dimensions in Public Re- 
lations for You—New Legislation, in 
which Joe Siegman and Johanna 
Havlick interpreted recent legislative 
bills; For Your Profession—Associ- 
ation Activities, in which Marjorie 
Lovejoy and Ray Dunlap discussed 
local association programs; For Your 
Public—News Media, in which Tom 
Watkins and Jo Ann Cochran present- 
ed methods for dealing with all news 
media personnel; and For Your 
Neophytes—Membership Service, in 
which Bertha Boyd and Lena Lanza 
augmented methods of servicing new 
members of the profession. 


The third edition of the Public 
Relations Workbook was presented at 
the breakfast session by Ruth Krapf, 
who urged that all PR Chairmen 
make use of the suggestions and ma- 
terials. 

A social hour, featuring the showing 
of the two new NEA films, “Right 
Angle” and “And Gladly Teach,’ 
and dancing, was held Friday evening. 


ion 
The Honorable Joseph S. Clark, 


U. S$. Senator from Pennsylvania, speak- 
ing to the students and faculty at the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, in 
September, said that the United States 
must make a far greater investment in 
education if it is to win ‘‘the battle of 
brains’’ with the Soviet Union. 

Senator Clark enumerated three pri- 
orities which are badly needed to im- 
prove our education process. ese 
priorities, which will depend on future 
action taken by Congress and the 
President, are: adequate salaries and 
working conditions for teachers; ade- 
quate facilities for teaching; scholar- 
ships and loans for students. In terms 
of the needs for higher education, he 
listed the need of funds to build class- 
rooms and then dormitories. 
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Norman Miller, far right, and members of his family are shown at the head 


table April 28. 


They are, from left, William, a senior at Tyrone Area High 


School; Virginia, a sophomore at Dickinson College, Carlisle, and Mrs. Miller. 


ERC’s Small Package Work- 
shop 


Representatives of the nine Dis- 
tricts of PSEA attended a Workshop 
on Ethics, Rights, and Competence 
in Harrisburg on September 26. The 
attendance was 39 — the smallest 
PSEA Workshop to be held during 
the year. 

Delegates saw, at a_ breakfast 
meeting, a skit entitled, “Two Plus 
Two Is Five.’ The cast were members 
of the PSEA Commission—Edna 
Griffin, Grace Kauffman, William 
Buchanan, Paul Christman, John 
Albohm, Mary Mulhern, and Helen 
Brennan. 

Then the delegates attended study 
groups on Ethics, Rights, and Com- 
petence. Finally, they heard David 
F. Stafford, director of research of the 
PSEA, speak at the luncheon meeting. 
Mr. Stafford stressed need to be 
ethical in all relationships in and 
outside the school district. He said 
only competent teachers should be in 
the profession and these teachers 
should have the rights which all 
citizens have. He spoke of the work 
the PSEA Committee on Utilization 
of Teacher Time was doing. 

The idea back of the small Work- 
shop is for the representatives of the 
Districts to return to their respective 
areas and organize similar work- 
shops. Helen M. Brennan, Pitts- 
burgh, is chairman of the ERC 
Commission. Wayne Mong, Pitts- 
burgh; Richard L. Kitzmiller, Cham- 
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bersburg, and Don G. McGarey, 
University Park, served on the Work- 
shop committee 


aalilied 


The feeble tremble before opinion, 
the foolish defy it, the wise judge it, 
the skillful direct it 

—ROLAND 


‘Surprise’ Testimonial Honors 
Superintendent Norman Miller 


Two decades of school administra- 
tion and an equal number of years 
of training and preparation were 
wrapped into a three-hour surprise 
testimonial dinner and program hon- 
oring Norman Miller, superintend- 
ent of the Tyrone Area schools, on 
April 28. 

The Tyrone Local Branch of PSEA 
thus paid tribute to the superin- 
tendent of Tyrone Area public schools 
for 20 years of progress in the school 
program in the Tyrone Area. 

The honored guest was unaware 
of the program planned for him as he 
and his wife entered Logan School 
All-Purpose Room, ostensibly to at- 
tend a PSEA annual meeting. In- 
stead, he received a “This Is Your 


Life’ style treatment, involving near-’ 


ly a half-hundred friends, relatives, 
and fellow educators. 

An estimated 300 men and women 
were in the audience as brief con- 
gratulatory words were presented by 
a score of persons, followed by the 
Ralph Edwards television show for- 
mat, with H. Dale Winger, director 
of curriculum, handling the Edwards 
role. 





Galeton school teachers honored two of their retiring members at a dinner 


on May 16. Both were second grade teachers. 
Kathleen M. Connelly had taught school for 40 years. She had been in 


her position in Galeton since 1922. 


Mrs. Laura S. Crippen had taught 37 years, 32 of which were in Galeton. 


Both teachers were given life memberships in the Parent Teachers Associa- 


tion. The picture shows Mrs. Crippen, left, and Miss Connelly, right. 
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StudentPSEA Leaders Work 
and Learn at Allenberry 


A Step in the Right Direction was 
the theme of the Fourth Annual 
Leadership Conference for officers and 
sponsors of Student PSEA Chapters 
held at Allenberry-on-the-Y ellow 
Breeches, September 25 and 26. The 
conference, under the direction of the 
Student PSEA-PFTA Committee, 
had a record attendance of 135 with 
representation from 33 teacher edu- 
cation institutions. 

Activities of the conference were 
planned to give student leaders and 
sponsors a better understanding of 
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the Student PSEA and its relation- 
ship to the organized teaching pro- 
fession; to help make the Student 
program in the Chapters strong, 
effective, and functional; and to aid 
students in becoming informed, en- 
thusiastic, and responsible leaders. 

General meetings, section meetings, 
informal gatherings—all channeled 
their discussions toward these ob- 
jectives. 

G. Baker Thompson, NEA State 
Director, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress. In a message of inspiration, he 
stressed strongly “You Can Be Proud 
to Be a Teacher.” ‘Three agencies 
are credited with the responsibility 
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for training the young in our society. 
The public school however is the only 
agency designed to serve ALL chil- 
dren and to prepare them to become 
future citizens.” 

A novel Talk-A-Round and an Ask 
It Now session involved participa- 
tion from all persons in a stimulating 
exchange of ideas on problems of 
status, of programming, and of mem- 
bership in Student PSEA. Setting 
the pattern for a friendly, enthusias- 
tic, yet practical discussion, this 
climate permeated the conference. 

Students and sponsors met in five 
separate groups Saturday morning 
Student groups, under student leader- 
ship, included a section for presi- 
dents, for membership chairmen, and 
for program chairmen. Sponsors like- 
wise met in two groups. Discussions 
centered around specific iceas for 
attracting and holding memkers and 
for appropriate programs for their 
respective chapters. 

In masterful presentations, Lois 
Harner, State Committee, and Robert 
Donovan, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, gave a digest of the 
highlights of each session at the 
closing session. 


President A. N. Addleman and 
Executive Secretary H. E. Gayman 
in brief greetings encouraged the 
students to maintain their interest in 
the student organization. Both 
stressed that Student PSEA is an 
integral part of the parent organiza- 
tion, the PSEA. 

Out-of-State guests extending greet- 
ings were Mrs. Phebe Emmons, State 

(See Student PSEA, page 125) 
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Legal Interest 


SCHEMPP v. SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OF ABINGTON TOWNSHIP 
In the United Sates District Court 
for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed September 16, 1959. 
Civil Action No. 24,119 


Facts: The plaintiffs were the par- 
ents and natural guardian of several 
minor children who attended the 
public schools of Abington Township. 
The parents were members of the 
Unitarian Faith. In each of the 
schools there was an opening period 
each day observed by the reading 
of ten verses of the Bible followed by 
the recitation in unison of that por- 
tion of the New Testament known as 
the Lord's Prayer. The attendance 
of all students at the ceremony of 
Bible reading and recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer was compulsory. 

The parents filed a complaint alleging 
that Section 1516 of the Public School 
Code of 1949 enacted by the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, which provides for the 
reading of ten verses of the Bible by 
teachers or students, is unconstitu- 
tional as an establishment of a_re- 
ligion and a prohibiting of the free 
exercise thereof contrary to the pro- 
visions of the First Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States 
made applicable to the States by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The com- 
plaint made similar assertions in 
respect to the reading in conjunction 
with the practice of recitation in 
unison by students and teachers of 
the Lord’s Prayer. An injunction 
was sought to restrain such practices. 
QUESTION: Do the provisions of 
Section 1516 of the Public School 
Code of 1949 as amended, 24 PS. 
Pa. Sec. 15-1516, violate the First 
Amendment to the United States 
Constitution as made applicable to 
the States by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment? 

ANSWER: Yes, in the opinion of the 
Court, Section 1516 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Statute provides for the estab- 
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lishment of religion and interferes 
with the free exercise of religion. 
Discussion: The testimony indi- 
cated that the several versions or 
texts of the Bible were read. The 
Court commented upon the testi- 
mony of expert witnesses as to their 
views with respect to these versions as 
follows: 

“Dr. Solomon Grayzel testified 
that there were marked differences 
between the Jewish Holy Scriptures 
and the Christian Holy Bible, the 
most obvious of which was the 
absence of the New Testament in the 
Jewish Holy Scriptures. Dr. Grayzel 
testifed that portions of the New 
Testament were offensive to Jewish 
tradition and that, from the stand- 
point of Jewish faith, the concept of 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God was 
‘practically blasphemous’. He cited 
instances in the New Testament 
which, assertedly, were not only 
sectarian in nature but tended to 
bring the Jews into ridicule or scorn. 
Dr. Grayzel gave as his expert opinion 
that such material from the New 
Testament could be explained to 
Jewish children in such a way as to 
do no harm to them. But if portions 
of the New Testament were read with- 
out explanation, they could be, and 
in his specific experience with chil- 
dren Dr. Grayzel observed, had been, 
psychologically harmful to the child 
and had caused a divisive force 
within the social media of the school. 

“Dr. Grayzel also testified that 
there was significant difference in 
attitude with regard to the respective 
Books of the Jewish and Christian 
Religions in that Judaism attaches no 
special significance to the reading 
of the Bible per se and that the 


Jewish Holy Scriptures are source 


materials to be studied. But Dr. 
Grayzel did state that many portions 
of the New, as well as of the Old, 
Testament contained passages of 
great literary and moral value. 

“Dr. Luther A. Weigle, an expert 
witness for the defense, testified in 
some detail as to the reasons for and 
the methods employed in developing 
the King James and the Revised 


Standard Versions of the Bible. On 
direct examination, Dr. Weigle stated 
that the Bible was non-sectarian. 
He later stated that the phrase ‘non- 
sectarian’ meant to him non-sectarian 
within the Christian faiths. Dr. 
Weigle stated that his definition of 
the Holy Bible would include the 
Jewish Holy Scriptures, but also 
stated that the ‘Holy Bible’ would 
not be complete without the New 
Testament. He stated that the New 
Testament ‘conveyed the message 
of Christians.’ In his opinion, read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures to the 
exclusion of the New Testament 
would be a sectarian practice. Dr. 
Weigle stated that the Bible was of 
great moral, historical and literary 
value. This is conceded by all the 
parties and is also the view of the 
court.” 


The plaintiffs contended the prac- 
tices violated the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The defendants contended 
that ‘‘a reading without comment of 
ten verses of the ‘Holy Bible’ at the 
opening of each school day does not 
effect, favor or establish a religion or 
prohibit the free exercise thereof, that 
freedom of religion or of conscience 
does not include a right to practice 
one’s beliefs or disbeliefs concerning 
the Bible by preventing others from 
hearing it read in the public schools. 
They contend also that reading with- 
out comment of ten verses of the 
‘Holy Bible’, of whatever version, is 
a substantial aid in developing 
the minds and morals of school chil- 
dren and that the State has a con- 
stitutional right to employ such prac- 
tices in its educational program. 
They assert as well that the custom 
of saying the Lord’s Prayer does not 
concern an establishment of religion 
nor violate the religious conscience of 
pupil or parent. Finally they contend 
that there is no compulsion upon the 
plaintiffs in respect to religious ob- 
servances and that they have not 
shown that they have been deprived 
of any constitutional right.” 

The Court's comment upon the basic 
issues was couched in the following 
language: 

“It is clear that the plaintiffs 
allege in their complaint that the 
practice of reading the ‘Holy Bible’ 
with or without the addition of the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer vio- 
lates their constitutional rights. They 
argue also that the compulsory re- 
cital of the Lord's Prayer, solely, 
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standing alone, i.e., not in conjunc- 
tion with Bible reading, is ‘sectarian’. 
It might also be argued with equal 
force that the compulsory recital 
of the Lord's Prayer, solely, standing 
alone, constitutes an establishment 
of religion and a prohibiting of the 
free exercise thereof. But we do not 
and cannot reach issues relating to a 
ceremony which consists of the re- 
cital of the Lord’s Prayer, Bible 
reading being omitted therefrom. 
Such a case is not before us. It could 
be argued, of course, that because the 
Bible verses were never read without 
being followed by the recital of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the reading and the 
recital constitute a unitary whole 
which cannot be separated effectively 
for purposes of adjudication and 
only that unit, reading and recital 
together, is before us. The parties 
have not made such a contention 
and we do not think that it would be a 
valid one. The reading of the ten 
verses preceded the recital of the 
Lord's Prayer and was separated 
from it on every occasion by an 
interval of time, however slight. 
We conclude that we are entitled 
to pass on and do pass on (1) the 
constitutional issues presented by the 
reading of ten verses of the Bible, and 
(2) the constitutional issues raised 
by the reading of the Bible verses fol- 
lowed by the recital of the Lord's 
Prayer. 


“The Legislature prescribed the 
reading of the “Holy Bible’. While 
many versions of the Bible exist, all 
are known primarily as books of 
worship. Their use in this connec- 
tion comes first to mind. Inasmuch 
as the verses of the Bible address 
themselves to, or are premised upon a 
recognition of God, the Bible is essen- 
tially a religious work. To charac- 
terize the Bible as a work of art, of 
literary or historical significance, and 
to refuse to admit its essential charac- 
ter as a religious document would 
seem to us to be unrealistic. The 
question is, accepting the ‘Holy 
Bible’ as a religious document, re- 
gardless of the version involved, is its 
use in the matter prescribed by the 
statute violative of the terms of the 
First Amendment? 

“The verses of the Bible, though 
they are of great literary merit, are 
embodied in books of worship, re- 
gardless of the version, devoted pri- 
marily to bringing man in touch with 
God. If study of the Bible as an 
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artistic work, a treasury of moral 
truths, or historical text can be sepa- 
rated from the espousal of doctrinal 
matters and religiousness, we should 
find no objection. But the manner 
in which the Bible is employed as re- 
quired by the legislative fiat does not 
effect this division. The daily reading 
of the Bible, buttressed with the 
authority of the State and, more im- 
portantly to children, backed with 
the authority of their teachers, can 
hardly do less than inculcate or pro- 
mote the inculcation of various re- 
ligious doctrines in childish minds. 
Thus, the practice required by the 
statute amounts to religious instruc- 
tion, or a promotion of religious edu- 
cation. It makes no difference that 
the religious ‘truths’ inculcated may 
vary from one child to another. It 
also makes no difference that a sense 
of religion may not be instilled. In 
Everson v. Board of Education, 
330 U.S. 1, 15 (1947), the Supreme 
Court stated, ‘The “establishment of 
religion” clause of the First Amend- 
ment means at least this: Neither a 
state nor the Federal Government 
can set up a church. Neither can 
pass laws which aid one religion, aid 
all religions, or prefer one religion 
over another.’ In our view, inasmuch 
as the Bible deals with man’s rela- 
tionship to God and the Pennsyl- 
vania statute may require a daily re- 
minder of that relationship, that 
statute aids all religions. Inasmuch 
as the ‘Holy Bible’ is a Christian 
document, the practice aids and pre- 
fers the Christian religion. 


“In Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. 
Board of Education, supra, where 
children were released from classes 
for a thirty to forty-five minute 
period of religious instruction each 
week by the minister, rabbi, or priest 
of their choice in school classrooms, 
and where children not choosing to do 
this were required to go to some other 
place in the building in pursuit of 
their secular studies, the Supreme 
Court declared the practice violative 
of the First Amendment. In the case 
at bar the religious instruction is con- 
ducted, not by persons who visit the 
school building by invitation but by 
the teachers themselves, by mandates 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
and of the Superintendent of Schools. 
Thus, strikingly, has the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania supported the 
establishment of religion. 

“The reading of the Bible without 


comment, the defendants assert, per- 
mits each listener to interpret what he 
hears in the fashion he desires, and 
that therefore there is no inculcation 
of religion. This argument falls for 
two reasons. First, it either ignores 
the essentially religious nature of the 
Bible, or assumes that its religious 
quality can be disregarded by the 
listener. This is too much to ignore 
and too much to assume. The re- 
ligiousness of the Bible, we believe, 
needs no demonstration. Children 
cannot be expected to sift out the 
religious from the moral, historical or 
literary content. Second, the testi- 
mony of the Schempps and Dr. 
Grayzel proves that interpretations 
of the Bible, dependent upon the 
inclinations of scholars and students, 
can result in a spectrum of meanings, 
beginning at one end of the spectro- 
scopic field with literal acceptance of 
the words of the Bible, objectionable 
to Unitarians such as the Schempps, 
and ending in the vague philosophical 
generalities condemned by funda- 
mentalists. Of course children will 
interpret the Bible and will do so in 
terms of their religious instruction 
and in such a way as to make what 
they hear conform to their own re- 
ligious commitments, generally those 
instilled by their parents. A contrary 
view seems to us to be untenable. 


“It is clear from the evidence that 
the school children had to maintain, 
during the course of the morning 
exercises, a respectful mien more in 
keeping with a devotional or religious 
rite than with ordinary classroom in- 
struction. The reading of the ten 
verses without comment was followed 
by a recital of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
combination of the reading of the 
ten verses of the Holy Bible, followed 
immediately by the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer, in our opinion gives 
to the morning exercises a devotional 
and religious aspect. Indeed, the 
morning exercises were referred to on 
frequent occasions by the students 
as ‘morning devotions’. Counsel for 
the School Board referred to the 
ceremony as ‘devotional services’. 
The addition of the Flag Salute to the 
ceremony cannot be deemed to de- 
tract from the devotional quality of 
the morning exercises. Our back- 
grounds are colored by our own ex- 
periences and many of us have par- 
ticipated in such exercises as those 
required in the Abington Township 
schools in our childhood. We deemed 
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them then and we deem them now 
to be devotional in nature, intended 
to inculcate religious principles and 
religious beliefs. 

“The evidence adduced by Abing- 
ton Township that several versions 
of the Bible and also the Jewish Holy 
Scriptures have been used proves 
only that the religion which is es- 
tablished ‘is either sectless or is all- 
embracing, or that different religions 
are established equally. But none 
of these conditions, assuming them to 
exist, purges the use of the Bible as 
prescribed by the statute of its consti- 
tutional infirmities. 

“Whether or not mere reading of 
the Bible, without comment, is a re- 
ligious ceremony, a state supported 
practice of daily reading from that 
essentially religious text in the public 
schools is, we believe, within the 
proscription of the First Amendment. 
‘(T)he First Amendment rests upon 
the premise that both religion and 
government can best work to achieve 
their lofty aims if each is left free from 
the other within its respective sphere.’ 
Illino:s ex rel. McCollum v. Board of 
Education, supra, 333 U.S. at p. 212. 

“We conclude, also, that the read- 
ing of the Bible as required by the 
Pennsylvania statute prohibits the 
free exercise of religion. The sanc- 
tion imposed upon the school teach- 
ers is discharge from their offices if 
they fail to observe the provisions of 
that statute. It is true that no sanc- 
tion is directly imposed upon the 
school children who fail to observe 
the provisions of the statute but it 
cannot be contended successfully 
that where a course of conduct is 
compelled for school teachers and 
school superintendents, that they 
will not use every effort to cause the 
children committed to their guidance 
and care to form an audience for the 
reading of the Bible according to the 
terms of the statute. Such compul- 
sion may be disguised but would be 
effective nonetheless. Ellory Schempp, 
in his last year at the Abington Senior 
High School, was directed to attend 
the exercises by the Assistant Princi- 
pal of his school, acting under the 
authority of his office. -—-—-At one 
time he was directed by his home 
room teacher to stand during the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
compulsion, on the other hand, may 
be subtle and thus particularly effec- 
tive in respect to children of tender 
years, such as Roger and Donna. 
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‘The law of imitation operates, and 
non-conformity is not an outstanding 
characteristic of children.’ — I[Ilinois 
ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Educa- 
tion, supra, at p. 227 (concurring 
opinion.) The argument made by 
the defendants that there was no 
compulsion ignores reality and the 
forces of social suasion. Tudor v. 
Board of Education, 14 N. J. 31, 
100 A.2d 867 (1953) at pp. 866-868. 
Moreover, attendance at school is re- 
quired by the law of Pennsylvania of 
every child of school age under crimi- 
nal penalties imposed on parents or 
other persons in loco parentis. 24 
P.S. Pa. § 13-1327 (Supp. 1959), 
§ 13-1333 (1949). This mandatory 
requirement of school attendance 
puts the children in the path of the 
compulsion. 

‘The pressures of the statute and 
the attitudes of both school officials 
and the teaching staff were directed to 
all of the children in the Abington 
Township schools referred to and not 
to the Schempps alone, but only the 
latter have rebelled. We think it is 
misleading to suggest that because 
only the Schempps have objected that 
the statute prescribes conduct which 
is not compulsory both as to teachers 
and pupils. Indeed the lack of 
protest may itself attest to the suc- 
cess and the subtlety of the com- 
pulsion. One can say with verity, 
that in schools conducted in accord- 
ance with the legislative fiat, the 
reading of the ‘Holy Bible’ is com- 
pulsory as to teachers and pupils. 

“In West Virginia State Board of 
Education v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 
624 (1943), school children were 
ordered by resolution of the Board of 
Education to salute the flag, and 
refusal to do so was regarded as an 
act of insubordination. The resolu- 
tion was objected to by members of 
the sect of Jehovah's Witnesses, who 
refused to salute the flag considering 
it to be a ‘graven image. The 
resolution was struck down as un- 
constitutional. Such a compromising 
of religious conscience could not be 
countenanced. The daily reading of 
the Bible, operating upon the re- 
ceptive minds of children, compels 
them to listen with attention. This 
indoctrinates them with a religious 
sense. This under the circumstances 
at bar constitutes an interference with 
the free exercise of religion. 

‘Even more clearly are the rights 
of the parents interfered with. Parents 


may well wish that their children de- 


velop a religious sensibility. If the 
faith of a child is developed incon- 
sistently with the faith of the parent 
and contrary to the wishes of the 
parent, interference with the familiar 
right of the parent to inculcate in the 
child the religion the parent desires, 
is clear beyond doubt. The right of 
the parent to teach his own faith to 
his child, or to teach him no religion 
at all is one of the foundations of our 
way of life and enjoys full constitu- 
tional protection. 

“The statement of the Supreme 
Court in West Virginia State Board of 
Education v. Barnette, supra, at p. 
630 that ‘(T)he refusal of these per- 
sons (the plaintiffs) to participate in 
the (flag salute) ceremony does not 
interfere with or deny rights of others 
to do so’ does not compel a contrary 
result, as the defendants here urge 
While others may have a right to 
salute the flag in public schools, we 
think, as our previous discussion 
demonstrates, that there is no cor- 
responding right to have the Bible 
read in public schools in the manner 
required. 

“Having characterized the morn- 
ing exercises in the Abington Town- 
ship schools as a religious ceremony, 
it requires but little citation of 
authority to demonstrate that these 
exercises, conducted under the aegis 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, are violative of the terms of the 
First Amendment. What we have 
said in respect to Illinois ex rel. 
McCollum v. Board of Education, 
supra, and its application to re- 
ligious instruction, applies with at 
least equal force to the conducting of 
the exercises as religious ceremonies. 
ConcLusIon: The practice of read- 
ing ten verses of the Bible each day 
in the public schools of Abington 
Township pursuant to the manda- 
tory provisions of Section 1516 of 
the Pennsylvania Public School Code 
of 1949, as amended, was held to be 
in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States and the practice 
was enjoined. 

Note: (a) The Final Decree granting 
the injunction was stayed by the 
Court pending an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

(b) Under date of September 22, 
1959, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction issued a statement that 
the Attorney General advised that 
the Order of the Court in the Schempp 
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case does not apply to other school 
districts of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1959 Executive Council met 
at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, September 19, at 10:00 am., 
with President A. N. Addleman pre- 
siding. Mrs. Kuhns opened the 
meeting with prayer 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer |. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Glenwood J. Crist, 
M. Ethel Dixon, Robert E. Evans, 
Kenneth D. Frantz, J. Kenneth 
Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, Robert J. Haberlen, C. 
N. Hanner, James M. Jennings, Mrs. 
Ada B. Kuhns, Mrs. Annette R. 
Lloyd, Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. Rachael 
C. Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, Kermit 
M. Stover, David L. Swartz, G. 
Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Howard H. Halsey, S. E. 
Munson. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council 
MinuteEs—On motion of Mr. Bier- 
man, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the 
minutes of the August 12 meeting 
were approved. 

PRESIDENT S REport—Doctor Addle- 
man presented forcefully the need 
for vigorous action for H. B. 1108, 
the PSEA subsidy bill, and H. B. 
1061, the PSEA salary bill. He stated 
that quality education could not be 
expected unless the Commonwealth 
appropriates more money for school 
subsidies and provides a more liberal 
salary schedule for teachers. We 
cannot expect to hold our good teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania, he said, when 
they can secure positions which pay 
$1000 more in New York State. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, the finan- 
cial report of the Association for the 
month of August was approved as 
presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Doctor Frantz, seconded by Mr. 
Crist, Council requested that an 
invitation be issued to W. W. Eshel- 
man to speak at our 1959 State 
Convention. 

LecaAL Service—Mr. Adler pre- 
sented his report of activities for the 
period August 5 to September 8. 
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He indicated there were no develop- 
ments in the Evancho case. 

Bible Reading in the Public Schools— 
Mr. Adler read from a decree of the 
federal court in Eastern Pennsylvania 
in the case of Schempp vs. the 
Abington School District which held 
unconstitutional the reading of the 
Bible in the schools as required by 
the Pennsylvania School Code. On 
motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by 
Mr. Jennings, Council reaffirmed 
the resolution adopted by the 1958 
House of Delegates which reads as 
follows: “We believe that the Act of 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania making mandatory the 
reading of at least ten verses from 
the Holy Bible, without comment, 
at the opening of each public school 
on each school day, is fundamental 
to the wholesome development of 
the personality of the child. We en- 
dorse appropriate action in support 
of this position.” 

Mr. Adler was directed to consult 
with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Attorney Gen- 
eral with reference to information 
that should be given to school ad- 
ministrators concerning the applica- 
bility of this decision to the state- 
wide practice of Bible reading and re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer in daily 
devotions 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on the status of State and federal 
legislation. 


Mr. Hanner presented a resolution 
in support of H. B. 1108 adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Expanded Program and Building Com- 
mittee—Mr. Stover, chairman, stated 
that the architect had advertised for 
bids. The date for opening bics is 
October 15. Work is expected to 
begin on new building by November 
15. On motion of Mr. Stover, sec- 
onded by Mr. Swartz, Council ap- 
proved an amendment to the PSEA 
constitution increasing the portion 
of the dues set aside for the building. 
LUNCHEON—At 12:45 p.m., Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Planta- 
tion, Penn Harris Hotel. At 2:00 
p.m., Council went into executive 
session. (Mrs. Lloyd did not attend 
the afternoon meeting.) 

Representation on the Executive Coun- 
cii—Mr. Hanner, President of the 
Department of Administration, pre- 
sented the following proposal as an 


amendment to the PSEA Constitu- 
tion concerning representation on the 
Council of the Department of Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers: 

Department of Administration—This 
Department shall hold two positions 
on the Executive Council. One shall 
be for the section of Chief School Ad- 
ministrators. The other shall be for 
the section of Secondary School 
Principals and the section of Ele- 
mentary School Principals which 
shall alternate each year between the 
two sections. In 1960 the member 
shall be a secondary school principal. 
Department of Classroom Teachers- 
This Department shall hold four 
positions on the Executive Council 
Two of these positions shall be held 
by the President and the First Vice 
President of the Department. 

On motion of Mr. Hanner, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Boyd, Council ap- 
proved the amendment and directed 
the Executive Secretary to prepare 
the amendment for publication in 
two issues of the JOURNAL as re- 
quired by the Constitution. 

Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of PSEA Districts and Departments 
reported on activities in the field. 
PSEA Retirement Plan Amendment— 
On motion of Mr. Stover, seconced 
by Mr. Crist, Council approved an 
amendment to the PSEA Retirement 
Plan with respect to the retirement 
of an elected officer of the Associa- 
tion that retirement shall be com- 
pulsory at the end of the term in 
which the 70th birthday occurs. 
(At 3:00 pm, Mr. Hanner, Mr 
Stoudt, and Doctor Oliver withdrew.) 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Modification of Method of Electing 
Members of State Committees—Doctor 
Frantz, chairman, reported that the 
recommendations concerned mem- 
bers of the State Legislative Com- 
mittee only. 
Recommendations— 
1. Each PSEA District be repre- 
sented 
2. State Legislative Committee be 
elected at the State Convention in 

December 
3. When a District reaches 9,000 

membership it shall be entitled to 

a second representative 
4. Nominations may be from the 

PSEA District or by any member 

of the PSEA House of Delegates 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Evans, the report was 
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adopted and the Executive Secretary 
directed to phrase an amendment to 
the PSEA Constitution. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE LIAISON 
MEMBERS 

Public Relations—On motion of Mr 
Gabler, seconded by Mrs. Shupe, 
Council expressed commendation to 
Mr. Leuschner and the Public Rela- 
tions Committee for the very excellent 
Workshop in progress at Hershey. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Insurance Plan for PSEA Members— 
Mr. Stafford reported to Council a 
study relating to the possibility of 
group insurance for the members of 
PSEA. He indicated the research 
on this problem showed that many 
members of the PSEA were covered 
by various types of insurance on a 
contributory basis by both the mem- 
ber and the school district. It was 
not possible, he said, for the PSEA 
under the present law to hold a group 
master contract for life insurance, 
fire insurance, or casualty insurance 
including automobile insurance. 
Insurance Plan for PSEA Staff—Mr. 
Stafford also presented a plan for 
group insurance for members of 
Headquarters Staff. After discus- 
sion it was agreed that the President 
should appoint a committee to study 
such a proposal on a joint contribu- 
tory basis by the employer and the 
employe. Doctor Addleman ap- 
pointed the following committee: 
Mr. Bierman, Mr. Evans, Mr. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Kuhns, chairman. 
New BusINEss 
Resolution—Student PSEA—PFITA 
—QOn motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Miss Dixon, Council ap- 
proved the resolution from this com- 
mittee that the members of the 
State Committee be invited to serve 
as members of District Executive 
Committees. 
Next MEETING—The next meeting 
of the Executive Council will be held 
at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday, October 24, at 9:00 a.m. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 4:10 p.m., Coun- 
cil adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 

At its meeting on August 28-29, 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 


tion and Professional Standards made 
final plans for the conference of the 
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Commission to be held at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, October 16 and 
17. For this eleventh annual con- 
ference, the Commission set the 
topic, “The Education of Teachers— 
New Perspectives.” —- EUGENE P. 
BERTIN, Secretary 


Student PS9EA-PFTA Committee 
The Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee met August 28-29, Jessie 
Skala, chairman, presiding. The 
Committee reviewed plans for the 
Allenberry Conference for September 
25 and 26, received information on 
budgets, checked membership status 
of clubs and chapters, and discussed 
publications of the organizations. 
Plans were also considered for the 





Yours... for the Asking 


This column, which is a regular feature 
in the Journal, lists many valuable teaching 
aids which you will not find elsewhere. 
Check it carefully for the material you may 
be able to use. The advertisers prefer to 
send their material directly to you—not to 
children. Please print your name and 
address on the coupon. 

67. CataLoc No. 60 shows a wide variety of 
craft items for designing and decorating. 
For Christmas classroom crafts or for 
your personal giving. (The O-P Craft 
Co., inc. 

12. BooKLets with pictures and maps on 
tours for the summer of 1960 in Europe, 
Latin America, Around Africa, and 
Around the World. (Study Abroad, 
Inc ) 

14. Fotper lists a variety of tours of 

Europe planned especially for students 

and teachers. Tours cover from twelve 

to nineteen countries and are priced 
from $1095 to $1395. (Dittmann 

Travel Organization) 

SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 

tails of money-making plans for school 

clubs. (Vine Associates) 

28. GuIDE TO EXAMINATION OF WEBSTER’S 
New Worvp Dictionary. An 8-page 
illustrated brochure showing the salient 
features of a modern dictionary. (The 
World Publishing Co.) 

29. HANDICRAFT MATERIALS lists low priced 
project ideas for Christmas, such as 
items for stained glass windows, ceramic 
or plastic mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to 


spring conventions of the two or- 
ganizations-—Lucy A. VALERO, Sec- 
retary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


Helen M. Brennan, chairman, pre- 
sided at the Friday evening meeting 
and the Saturday Workshop of the 
Commission on Ethics, Rights, and 
Competence in Harrisburg, Septem- 
ber 25 and 26. The Commission 
members considered requests for ERC 
materials which have been received 
in great number. They are to devote 
their October 23-24 meeting to study 
of materials which can be sent to 
Local Branches. — M. ELIZABETH 
MATTHEws, Secretary 


be decorated. One copy only and only 
to teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Co.) 

50. List OF FREE TEACHING ADs on coal, 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. (Na- 
tional Coal Association) 

51. EUROPEAN ADVENTURES for 1960 lists 
two itineraries and helpful comments 
regarding foreign travel. (Nomad 
Tours) 

58. Russta By MotTorcoacH describes a 
17-day program -of traveling overland 
between Helsinki, Moscow, and War- 
saw. Offers a choice of 36 different de- 
parture dates. (Maupintour) ; 

63. BrocHurE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Gives costs for 70 days, summer 1960. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

69. FoL_pERS on Summer Sessions at Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, 
and the itineraries of Tours of Europe 
for 1960. University of San Francisco 
Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

. LITERATURE with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plan for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

. CATALOG details over 400 science kits, 
instruments, toys, game books, records, 
for pre-school through high school age. 
Materials represent a wide range of 
science subjects, from astronomy to 
mathematics, from nature study to 
weather study. 36 pages. (Basic 
Books, Inc.) 

. CULTURAL PROGRAM TRAVEL explains 
how to make a foreign trip more worth 
while. Indicate personal interests as 
to type of trip desired. (The Culture 
Travel Center) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
8 29 50. 51 58. 63. 


re: 


MT ee ae syn ene oo), tars ih ca, 0a ear 
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Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 

school year of 

1959-60 only 

I indicate quantity desired 
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New Books 








Petites Conversations. Julian Harris and 
Helene Monod-Cassidy. 94 pp. Illus. 
Edition with Teachers’ Guide, 158 pp. 
Heath 

‘Petites Conversations” is designed as a 
two-year course for fifth and sixth grades. 

It contains 24 lessons in the form of dia- 

logues (with supplementary material for 

each), six grammar units, special lessons for 

Christmas, songs, poems and _ jingles, 

stories, reading exercises, and a modicum of 

information about life in France. The 

Teachers Guide gives plans for teaching 

each lesson and special review lessons. 

Graded Selections for Informal Reading 
Diagnosis. Grades 1 through 3. N. B. 
Smith. 198 pp. Illus. New York 
University Press. $3 

The selections included in this book repre- 
sent easy and difficult material found in 
reading texts in a basal series of readers, 
grades | through 3, respectively. In ad- 
ministering a functional reading test, the 
first step is to select a story that is several 
grade levels lower than the pupil's ex- 
pectancy level in reading. Then various 
steps are followed until the pupil's score on 
this original test can be determined. The 
book was organized by Doctor Smith and 
the instructional staff of the Reading Insti- 
tute of New York University. 

Everywhere Is Here and Lonesome. Eleanor 
Sands Smith. 50 pp. Mimeographed. 
Illus. Order from Edwin M. Barton, 
353 College Hill, Bloomsburg. $1.25 

This book was kept as a diary while work- 
ing with ten severely mentally handi- 
capped children whose |.Q.’s were all below 

49. Mrs. Smith worked in the Day Care 

Center of the Bloomsburg Area Jointure 

schools. The poems present the dim, 

tumbled world of the children as it might 

appear to them and as it is seen by teachers 
and companions who grieve as they try to 
help from the outside. Illustrations are by 

Mrs. Smith's daughter, Jennifer, a junior 

at Central Joint High School. A budding 

artist at fifteen, she easily captured in her 
drawings the varied moods expressed in her 
mother s poems. 

Delinquent Behavior. Principles and Practices. 


EA Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
350 pp. National Education?}Assn. 


Paper back, $2 
This final report of the National Educa- 

tion Association's one-year study of juve- 
nile delinquency and what it means to 
schools outlines a program for the identifica- 
tion of these potential delinquents. It offers 
guidelines for helping them to achieve their 
potentials—especially in a “lower class’’ so- 
ciety. The data for this report were ob- 
tained through numerous regional and na- 
tional conferences and studies of what is 
being done about the problem by specific 
schools and state and community agencies 
across the country. Many of its ideas are 
based on the theoretical concepts of the 
project's first report, “Delinquent Behavior: 
Culture and the Individual.” 
Vanishing Crafts and Their Craftsmen. R. C. 

Steinmetz and C. R. Rice. 

Illus. Rutgers University Press. 

In picture and text, this book tells the 

stories of people who are heirs to ancient 
crafts and have kept their heritage alive. 
The stories are basically about the indi- 
vidual’s respect for and devotion to what he 
— to create with his hands and his 
skill. 
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Educational Psychology and Children. K. 


Lovell. 270 pp. Philosophical Library. 


$6 
The author of this textbook on educa- 


tional psychology is from the United King- 


dom. He has chosen his range of topics for 
their relevance to children’s development 
and to classroom learning It is written for 
education students and lecturers and 
practising teachers who wish to extend their 
acquaintance with psychology. 
Elementary School Buildings. . .Design for 
Learning. 198 pp. Illus. Department 
rs Elementary School Principals, NEA. 


This yearbook considers elementary school 
construction both in terms of details and 
the broad over-all objectives of education. 
It brings together in one volume the con- 
sidered advice of more than a score of au- 


PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER —here’s a 
novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 


delightful element of surpri 
restricted living in a pumpkin shel 


woman’s curiosity, she wants to know what's 
what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 


Suggestions for pumpkin and 


All your boys and girls can help 
you make the pumpkin. But don’t 
divulge the purpose. That’s secret. 


Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pkg. bright 
orange 25 ft. long; 1 pkg., 71% ft. 
Also, 1 pkg. green crepe, 7% ft. 
Cut length of orange paper twice 
height of card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 






















you a refresh 


se. With wife's 
| and her 
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1 for Ss 


quiz, below. 


center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips of 
green paper for leaves. Fasten about 
base of stem. Cut in paper doll fashion. 


“OOO00D 


Cut window big enough for child’s 
head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; hinge with tape. 





10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
great big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 
window till ‘‘ready.” 


Now, explain quiz. Form teams — 
one with most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 


> train your best little actress for 
®§ the part. She can be most amus- 
"ing. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


ious « Satisfyinge 
Home after a busy day, 


see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's EZZizzz@> Gum gives 


ing, little lift and the 


natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


a 
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thorities on every phase of the problem. 
It starts with an examination of what facili- 
ties the child needs in school and then goes 
on to describe what ought to go into the 
planning, financing, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the school buildings and 
grounds. 





Contains over 60 pages of instructions, 
ideas, prices and pictures of hundreds of 25¢ 
classroom project. 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4107-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832. a Ave., Chicago. 51, gq 
4 East 16th St., "New York 3, N 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
SCHOOL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Selling to High Schools and Elementary 
Schools in a permanent, established ter- 
ritory in Western Pennsylvania. 





Should be college graduate between the 
ages 24-40. No sales experience neces- 
sary, but teaching experience required. 
Begin work any time between now and 
first week in January. 


An excellent opportunity for a perm- 
anent, well-paying position in a territory 
already established with an excellent 
volume of sales. Guaranteed salary plus 
expenses and commissions. 


Write and give resume of qualifications 
to C. E. Hauer, Sales Manager, 529 North 
Capitol Avenue, Phone Melrose 5-0281, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





) West Virginia Education Association. 


A Case Study 
Approach. 168 pp. West Virginia 
Education Assn., 1558 Quarrier -St., 
Charleston 1, West Virginia. $2 

This book is ‘the product of five years’ 
research study by the West Virginia Work 

Conference sponsored annually by the 

The 

cases are outcrops of information gathered 

throughout the state from experienced 
teachers. A number of typical studies were 
selected. Those presented in the book are 
dishonesty, belligerence, boy-girl relation- 


Solving Behavior Problems. 





e Nomad e 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
Allinclusive, Allseasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 

Christmas From $475 

Free Folder 

P. O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 


MAKE YOUR WILL! 


Don’t leave it to the State to distribute your 
assets. National will forms take only a few 
minutes to make. Send $1.00 for 2 complete 
National will forms. 


NATIONAL FORMS 
Box 48313T, Briggs Station 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


LOW COST TEACHER GIFT] 
for pupils at X-MAS TIME 


BUTTERFLY KEY TAG, BOOKMARK, 
PENS, PENCILS, MAGNETS, MAGNI- 
FYERS, STATIONERY, KGN. TOYS, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND TAG SAMPLE 


RFVERE PRODUCTS suite rood «N.Y. 17, NY 









































THE NEW 


ILEARN TO WRITE... 


brings together all the skills that are involved in writing 


. presents a program with a new approach and new 


standards in writing, 


accepted teaching and learning techniques 


bringing to this subject modern, 


. currently 


adopted in the states of Tennessee, Indiana, New Mexico, 


Arkansas, South 


Louisiana, 


Texas, and West Virginia .. . 


Carolina, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Georgia, 


nationally re- 


cognized and selected as the leader in the field. 


KE. CG. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


1053 East Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ships, timidity, jealousy, showing off, 
truancy, disinterest, crying, and a group of 
miscellaneous problems. The West Vir- 
ginia Education Association has released 
the book at cost because of the importance 
of having it read by the professional teachers 
everywhere. 

The Music Curriculum in Secondary Schools 


Handbook for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 116 pp. Prepared by the 
Music Educators National Conference 
of the NEA. $2.25 


The body of the book treats the musical 
aspects of curriculum, guidance, scheduling 
public performances, festivals and contests, 
school-community relationships, finance, 
rooms and equipment, exceptional children, 

evaluation, teachers, and _ international 
understanding. A large Appendix presents 
pertinent book reviews and a number of re- 


| prints of important MENC documents and 


| Philosophical Library, Inc., 


articles from the conference periodicals 
the Music Educators Journal and the 
Journal of Research in Music Education. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed above are: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
New York University Press, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


| Rutgers University Press, 30 College Ave., 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Books Received 


Benefic Press, 1900 N. 
cago 39, Ill.: 
WHat Isa Macnet. G.H. Reuben 
and. Gloria’ Archer: WHat Is A Rock. 
B. J. Syrocki. WHat Is A ROCKET. 
Wuat Is A Sovar System. T. W. 
Munch. What Is It Series. Reading 
Level, Grade 4; interest level, Grades 
4-8. $1.60 each 

Dover Publications, Inc., 
New York 14, N. Y.: 
Soap-BussB_LeEs. Their Colours and the 
Forces Which Mold Them. C. V. Boys 
$0.95 

Friendly House Publishers, 65 Suffolk St., 
New York 2, N. Y.: 
WE Are ALL AMERICANS, with Teachers’ 
Supplement. Bettye D. Wilson. $2.50 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 


Narragansett, Chi- 


180 Varick St., 


BREAKFAST AT HAAS Park. Evangeline 
Haas Cummings. $2 
SHIRLEY. Pearl Eggers Jones. $2.50 


THE Trait To Devit’s Stipe. A True 
Story of the Days When the West Was 
Young. G.R. Hickok. $2.75 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
Wir SPIELEN THEATER. Six Short 
Plays in German. Anabel M. William- 
son. $0.88 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


CURRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 


1959, Proceedings of National Con- 
ference. Association for Higher Educa- 
tion. $5 


NEA DEFENSE ComMMISsION HANDBOOK— 
Local, State, National. National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. $0.25 
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SALARIES PAID CENTRAL-OFFICE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS, 1958-59 UrBAN Dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 IN PopuLa- 
TION. Research Report, 1959-R15. $0.50 


Vest Haven, Connecticut. A Study of 
Community Inaction. Report of an 


Investigation. National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through 
Education 


The above publications may be secured 
rom the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
DAS 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education 


\DULT EDUCATION IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION WEEK, 1959. Facts, Resources, 
and Program Ideas. $0.10 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING FOR SCHOOL AC- 


TIVITIES. State Educational Records 
and Reports. Bulletin 1959 No. 21. 
$0.50 


INSERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. Criteria for 
Evaluating State-wide Programs. Vo- 
cational Division Bulletin No. 277, 
Agricultural Series No. 73. $0.25 

JUNIOR-YEAR SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
STUDENTS, Fall, 1958. Circular No. 577. 
$0.45 

OPENING (FALL) ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER 
EpucaTIon, 1958: Analytic Report. 
Circular No. 545. $0.30 

THE Rote oF TEACHER EDUCATION IN Dis- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 279. Distributive 
Education Series No. 27. $0.10 

SCHOOL INSURANCE. Managing the Local 
Program. Bulletin 1959, No. 23. $0.50 

SoviET COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION. Re- 
port of the First Official U. S. Education 
Mission to the U. S. S. R. with an analysis 
of recent educational reforms. Bulletin 
1959 No. 16. 70 
These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 

25. BG, 


or; 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM. 
for Young Citizens. CAPITALISM AND 
OTHER Economic Systems. Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $0.50 each 

AMERICAN DeGREE MiLis. A Study of 
Their Operations and of Existing and 
Potential Ways to Control Them. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
DG. $1 

\RCHITECTS OF ORDER. One of a Series of 
Booklets on Activities Supported by the 
Ford Foundation. Ford Foundation, 
Office of Reports, 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Basic Facts ABoutT MILITARY SERVICE. 
Education Programs, Service Academies, 


An_ Introduction 


ufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS ON 
Woritp AFFAIRS. World Affairs Ma- 
terials, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
N.Y. $1 

How RETARDED CHILDREN CAN BE HELPED. 
Pamphlet No. 288. THE Taxes WE 
Pay. Pamphlet No. 289. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 each 

IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THROUGH Group Stupies. Fifteenth 
Yearbook, Pa. Branch, National Associa- 
tion, Secondary School Principals. Order 
from Samuel P. Bomgardner, Principal, 


New Cumberland Joint High School, 
New Cumberland. $ 

MANUAL FOR OuTDOOR LABORATORIES: 
The Development and Use of School- 
grounds as Outdoor Laboratories for 
Teaching Science and Conservation. 
National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers. Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
syd 19-29 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 
$1.2 

MATERIALS List FOR USE BY TEACHERS OF 
MoDERN ForEIGN LANGUAGES. Modern 
Language Association, Foreign Language 
Program Research Center, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. $0.50 

THE PARENT-TEACHER PARTNERSHIP. Bu- 








KURTZ 


PITTSBURGH 





Choose the Finest in 


Pennsylvania’s Largest School Supply House 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


BROS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
(Moving to Suburban Area: PAOLI, PA.) 
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Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos +hrough Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 


| tion Tables have been set to music and 
| put on records! Thousands of schools 
| have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 


plication Records. Teachers and pupils 


| find them a welcome change from the 


monotony of routine drill. 


| Each table—from the Twos through the 


Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 


| these records. 


Career Fields, Selective Service, Re- 
serve Forces, Women in _ Uniform, 
Flight Training. High School News | 


Service Report, September, 1959. High 
School News Service, Bldg. 3109, Great 
Lakes, Ill. Free to High Schools 


Deep Run VALLEY JOINT ScHooLs. Evalu- 
ation Report, 1959. Deep Run Valley 
Joint Schools, Blooming Glen, Bucks Co. 

EDUCATIONAL AIDS FOR SCHOOLS AND CoL- 
LEGES. 1959-60 Catalog and Criteria 
for Development of NAM _ Classroom 
Materials. National Association of Man- 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 


| tnterest in learning their multiplication. 


Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
fer schools and parents.” 


| The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 


ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 


| game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Ree- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


Ee a ee ee eS SEAT meee, 
a 

g BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS J 
1 Dept. P-142 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS : 
& Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 5 
§ ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if & 
g I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- t 
g »lete set within five days for full refund. ' 
1 ' 
a O $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc. . 
' oO 45 RPM 0 78 RPM § 
1 q 
NO Sn incceedusinteawedaasiacwaenas : 
i ' 
EET eesceeses eoccccccsece a 
1 a 
i i 
IRON ie ce aca eaededadescudienceee vhs i 
1 4 
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SUMMER 1960...4 TO 6 CREDITS 


EUROPE 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

Educational concepts and practices studied in 8 and 14-day seminars at 
the Universities of Exeter, England and Paris, France, and analyzed 
in visits to Scotland, England, France, and either in Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Holland or in Poland, Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark: choice of one 30-day and two 55-day tours. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

The great cultural and historic trends followed through the ages, decisive 
events revived and evaluated where they occurred, in the great capitals 
and on meandering byways of Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, France and the British Isles: 8 days at sea and 46 days in Europe. 


FINE ARTS 

Architecture, sculpture and painting in the Low Countries, Munich and 
Vienna; Istanbul, Athens, Delphi, Mycenae, Tyrins, Epidaurus and 
Corinth; in Crete and five other Aegean islands; in Rome, the Hill Towns, 
Siena, Pisa, Florence, Ravenna, Padua, Venice, Vicenza, Milan; Switzer- 
land; Provence, Carcassonne, Moissac, Dordogne, Poitou, Loire valley, 
Paris, London: 53 days cruising and motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH 

Study in Paris, based on the courses of the Sorbonne (University of 
Paris), July 15 to August 13, with lecture visits, excursions, theater and 
opera; followed by an optional two-week motor tour of French provinces. 


MUSIC 

Thirty-five superlative performances at the Llangollen, Cheltenham, 
Holland, Florence, Salzburg, Munich, Bayreuth, Bregenz, Lucerne and 
Edinburgh festivals, in Dublin, Stratford, London, Brussels, Paris, 
Sorrento, Rome, Siena, Venice, Ljubljana, Vienna, St. Florian, Oberam- 
mergau; seminars, backstage tours, visits to fabulous musical collections: 
46, 50, 53 or 57 days in Europe. 


LATIN AMERICA 
SOCIOLOGY 
Primitive and modern societies surveyed in Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazii, Venezuela 
and the West Indies—against the backdrop of fantastic pre-Columbian 
sites and some of the world's most amazing scenery: 34 days from 
Miami back to Miami. 


Costs, including travel to and from Europe, 
from $585 (French) to $1,695 (Fine Arts). 


For details write Director of Summer Sessions 


eer INIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA 
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reau of Publications, Teachers et 4 
Columbia University, New York, 
$0.60 

SCIENCE BEGINS AT Home. Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, Inc., Suite 806, 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Single 
copies, free 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES AND RESOURCES 
FOR A CouRSE IN WoRLD CULTURES. 
Clarence D. Stephenson, Adviser, History 
Education, Bureau of Curriculum Serv- 
ices, Department of Public Instruction, 
Box 911, Harrisburg 

Toots FOR TEACHING ENGLISH. 1959-60. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, III. 


Index to Advertisers 
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Thiel, from page 104 


area of knowledge. He underlined 
the importance of the faculty in pro- 
ducing graduates who will fulfill the 
nation’s educational promise. 

At the honors convocation held in 
the gymnasium of the College, the 
Vice President was the recipient of 
an honorary doctorate of humane 
letters. Mrs. Kearns, a member of 


| the College Board of Trustees and a 
| Thiel alumna, presented him for the 
| doctorate. He greeted 58 Thiel stu- 


dents honored at the convocation for 
having achieved outstanding scholas- 
tic records during the past academic 


| year. 
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S Group or independent. 
S MB EUROPE — 24-80 Days 5688 
Se ORIENT 18-63 days $998 
Me AFRICA — 25-67 Days $1794 
me) ES S0.PACIFIC. 30-53 039s 51398 
—} (HOLY LAND 2540 Days *1286 
ye 14-72 Days 5§89 
10-44 Days $298 
9-18 Days $269 

State folders desired 
Ask Your Travel Agent arene Voge aay 
Adventure an udy Trips to 
Sara eer Eee 

Co $7070 





‘RAISE MONEY 


school projects .... Easy . . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
“no-obligation” information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 

i Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


For 








or the Young — 
‘All ages” a trom 
i 1898 
Se a trom 
105 Departures. 11 itineraries. 


- 
















Four Star * *& *& *& 


Culture Travel Center 1960: requests 
the pleasure of sending you the 1960 
program e Brochures @ 36 C.T.C. 
Tours e Europe e Orient e Russia 
Round the World ¢ Mexico e Africa 
e Oxford Institute Certified Credit 
Courtesy Defer Pay Plan e Host- 
Hostess Your Friends 

Ralph & Rebecca Wyand, Dr. & Mrs. 

Robert Heintz, Dr. Roy McCorkel 
Most exciting travel since Marco Polo 
e American Tourist Bureau Inc., 
A.T.B. operates the tours. 


C. T. C. Suburban Office 
11-19 River Road, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 




















| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 




















SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 
University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27-July 
99. $240 includes tuition, board, room and 

activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. July 1-August 23. 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 


A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 

Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 
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Student PSEA, from page 115 


consultant, North Carolina; Richard | 


Carrigan, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional TEPS, and Robert St. Ger- 
main, first vice president of Student 
NEA. 


The closing address, Up the Teach- | 


ing Ladder, by Professor William 
Meikle of Harrisburg indicated that 
“Up the teaching ladder does not 
necessarily mean promotion to execu- 
tive positions or an increase in salary. 
Success in climbing the ladder is 
measurable by one’s own satisfaction 
in being of service to others.” 


The Student PSEA-PFTA State 
Committee and the chairman of the 
conference, D. W. Nesbit, Méillers- 
ville, were greatly encouraged by 
the exceptionally high percentage of 
chapters represented. They were 
likewise encouraged by the attend- 


| ance of teacher education institutions 
| e . . 
| contemplating chapters in the im- 


aptly 


mediate future. 


All in attendance felt the impact 
of the vibrant, alert, enthusiastic 
participation. As one delegate so 
evaluated the conference— 

Rees To be part of such a group was 
most inspiring. Meeting outstanding 
leaders in the educational field was 
stimulating. I left feeling inspired 
and confident that this organization 


| would grow professionally during the 
| year as the delegates returned to their 
| colleges and shared their experiences 


with other members of the Student 


PSEA.” 


| Eastern Business Teachers 


| Award Scholarships 


The 1960 Eastern Business Teach- 

| ers Association Convention, its 63rd, | 
| will be held 
| Hotel in Philadelphia, April 14, 
and 16. 


in the new Sheraton 
15, 
At this convention as at the | 
1959 convention, scholarships will be 
awarded. Two hundred dollars will 
be awarded to a teacher attending | 
the convention and the scholarship 
may be made payable to his school to 
be given to a senior student in that 
school. A $100 scholarship will be 
awarded to a member who will not 
have to be in attendance to be 
eligible. The awards are made at the 
banquet and general meeting of the | 
association —ANNE M. Hocawn, Pub- 
lic Relations Chairman, Putnam High | 
School, Putnam, Connecticut 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin to past 
the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the young in 
spirit who want to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our 
inclusive circle tours, planned especially for 
students and teachers: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 








NU CONIMANION ok ca we dis wid nie $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 

ge eee $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 

14 countries with Greece....... $1395 


ALL TOURS ATTEND OBERAMMER- 
GAU PASSION PLAY 

Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia, Cen- 
tral Europe and Italy. Tour prices include 
round-trip steamship passage in tourist 
class; air passage also available. European 
transportation by rail, fjord and_ river 
steamers and luxury motorcoaches. Excel- 
lent hotels, meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. 

‘es early registrations required for all June 
sailings. 


ake 


P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 








—Order by mail from this advertisement— 
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Cat pa lie 


& crafts Chriotonaa 
possessions of lasting beauty and use. 
all levels, 


Make prized 
Adaptable to 





OM bof Sint Hg 





Make into charac- 
ters, pendants, fig- 
urines, wooden an- 
gels, miniatures, etc. 
Just paint or adorn 
with bits of materials. 





PRICES 
No. 534 (314” pense Pigg No. 534M (2” high x 74” dia.) 
o  . ea $.15 ea. 1 bag of 12....... $.50 50 bag 
@ Ws ¢ canonaes Pie 2 to 35 bags...... 45 
36 Or more.......+6 A127 36 or more bags.... .40 “ 
Plus Postage 


Two-piece round 
wooden box, holds 
coil of 100 stamps, 
may also be used 
for paper clips, pins, 
etc. 









PRICES 


) ee $.20 ea. 36 or more......... $.17 ea. 
2 to 35. | Se Plus Postage 

Write for free illustrated catalog showing a big variety of low 
cost quality crafts for surface decoration. _ Excellent for class- 
room, groups or personal use. Inexpensive, practical—sparks 


interest and excitement. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Ue CRIA cANDUSKY, OHIO 
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DPI, from page 97 


expanded program will make it pos- 
sible to offer the following services to 
the extent that schedules permit: 

1. Development of guides, equip- 
ment lists, and other teaching aids 

2. Consulting services for interest- 
ed school systems 

3. Speakers on various phases of 
science education for a limited num- 
ber of PTA meetings, teacher work- 
shops, and civic organizations 

4. Advisory help in planning ef- 
fective use of NDEA funds 


5. Suggestions for improving and 
upgrading science programs 

6. Assistance in organizing and 
teaching such new courses of study 
as the Earth and Space Science course. 

Although for the most efficient 
use of these specialists the groups 
organized should be as large as pos- 
sible, attention will always be given 
to inquiries from small groups or even 
individuals. Such inquiries may be 
addressed to any of the above men- 
tioned individuals in care of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Services, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





REVISED EDITION 


basic, and optional. 


cess in spelling. 
interests. 


surprinted on reproduced text pages. 


the years ahead. 
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Published 2 January 1960 


SUCCESS IN 
SPELLING 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Oarstenaing word fists composed of words children really use 
in written work—presented on three-ability levels: “mastery”, 


Tie strongest phonetic and word-analysis program—strengthen- 
ing visual and auditory skills. 


Coumuiative teaching, testing, and review—fundamental to suc 
PA ctivation through sparkling stories that reflect children’s 


Swperior Teacher's Editions, clear and specific, with answers 


Examine the books and see these features of an effective spelling 
program—what you really want in spelling textbooks to use im 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 


R. Donald Haverstick and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 
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Notes and News 


GERTRUDE BARBER, assiStant su- 
perintendent, Department of Special 
Education, Erie, is a member of a 
group of educators who served as 
consultants to U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick in 
allocating 150 graduate fellowships to 
state educational agencies and uni- 
versities in a move to increase the 
number of leaders in the education of 
mentally retarded children. 


WALTER R. MosHErR of Lakeside, 
Susquehanna County, started his 
50th term as a teacher this year. 
His service to the schools was noted 
in an editorial in the Montrose Inde- 
pendent of September 3. We quote 
the final paragraph of the editorial. 
“Mr. Mosher is a keen, active citizen, 
intensely interested in people, his 
community, and his country.” 


James Wixtiams of Wilkes-Barre 
is filling an unexpired term on the 
PSEA Legislative Committee. The 
Executive Council appointed Mr. 
Williams when T. Stuart Williams 
of Luzerne resigned. 


JOHN F. Apams has been appointed 
assistant vice president of Temple 
University. Doctor Adams, profes- 
sor of economics and director of 
Temple's Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, will head the 
newly created Office of Research and 
Specialized Services at the Univer- 
Sity. 

GeEorRGE N. DEeEMsHock, a 1951 
graduate of the Pennsylvania State 
University with a Master of Educa- 
tion Degree, has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant to Raymond 
H. Amalong, head of the Teacher 
Placement Division at the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Demshock has been 
serving as business manager of the 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 


BarBARA T. STEVENS, psychologist 
and former guidance counselor at 
Southern IIlinois University, has been 
appointed dean of women at Dickin- 
son College. She succeeds Victoria 
Hann who resigned in June. 

CuHarLEs S. MUSCHELL is the new 
regional superintendent of the Penns- 
bury schools. Doctor Muschell, who 
succeeds Medill Bair, now in a similar 
post in Lexington, Massachusetts, 
was the former superintendent of 
Westwood, New Jersey, schools. 

VERA KwocukKA of Bucks County 
has been appointed a full-time guid- 
ance specialist in the Bureau of Spe- 
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cal Services for Pupils in the De- 
yartment of Public Instruction. She 
ill help to administer the diagnostic 
nd guidance services program under 











Crepit UNION NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION announces that there are 
nearly 1,100 credit unions serving 
teachers. Recently the teachers and 


school. In addition to the report on 
the individual school, all steps and 
procedures, references, and consult- 
ants used during the evaluation are 












-itle V of the National Defense other school employes in the Hemp- listed. Copies are available from 
. | ducation Act. field Area Joint school district cen- Margaret M. Seylar, supervising prin- 
° Norman E. Hearn has been ap- tered at Greensburg started their cipal, at $2. 
, ‘ointed research reference and re- Credit union. TEMPLE UNIVERSITY will hold its 
:m orts officer, Aid to State and Local DeEEP RuN VALLEY JOINT SCHOOLS, 17th Annual Reading Institute, Janu- 
0 Schools Branch, in the Office of Blooming Glen, Bucks County, pub- ary 25-29, 1960. The theme will be 
i Education of the U. S. Department lished recently a 102 page report on “Current Trends in Reading.” Fur- 
‘ of Health, Education, and Welfare. the evaluation of the elementary ther information may be obtained by 
\ native of Michigan, Mr. Hearn 
comes to the Office of Education from _ 
"4 the National Education Association 
% where he was assistant to the director 
r. ° . . 
of press and radio relations. 0 O:@. 
: RuTH TRAUGER has returned to | ___=-9gMo77.--~ A dynamic, modern 
Bristol Township-Delhaas Joint school | ro ®"o 
ce . . . . J 
1 district as principal of George Wash- SOR Science Program 
‘. ington elementary schools. She has i dis 
= been on sabbatical leave to study at | 
® | [Sches“catege ‘Count tse CUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
versity, where she is working for a | 
“s degree of Doctor of Education. Our Environment: Its Relation to Us 
A SCHOLARSHIP FUND to assist i 
1 needy Reading High School students Our Environment: How We Adapt Ourselves to It 
a has been established under the will | Revised by Paul E. Smith 
aS 
= . = sane: Mate Our Environment: How We Use and Control It 
ze) High School from 1918 until her a Revised by Gordon E. Van Hooft 
le tirement in 1955. Miss Jones died Here is a series for the junior high school that serves as a 
S- in September. basic course in general science. Centered around our 
of Lois CLARK, assistant executive knowledge and use of the environment, these,texts include 
id secretary of the Department of Rural recent and pertinent scientific discovery. 
Education, NEA, was elected presi- 
1 dent of the American Country Life N S O O OG 
T- Association at the annual meeting in ELEME T F Bl L Y 
' Carbondale, Illinois, in July. Miss Revised by Ruth A. Dodge 
| i ~—- former — staff Here is a text that can easily be adapted to varying class- 
te | of the Department of Public Instruc- room situations as a basic text or to related courses as a 
a- tion in Pennsylvania, has been trea- supplementary text. Full color illustrations and meaningful 
d- surer of the association and a member | diagrams enhance the subject matter. 
id of the executive committee for many | 
fa NTS OF PHYSICS 
1i- Davip J. MULLEN, a teacher in ELEME T F PH l 
on public and private schools in Penn- Revised by Paul J. Boylan 
ne sylvania and New York for seven : f 2 
" years, has joined the faculty of the This — — a thorough treatment of the basic 
m State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, principles while emphasizing elementary logic and measure- 
a as associate professor of education ment. The subject matter is unified around energy rela- 
, tions. 
on and ea: aro ae - | 
~ year, he was awarded a $3,000 scholar- | I 
| Ssp'fom Teates Coleg, Cour ~ CHEMISTRY—MAN‘S SERVANT 
bia University, to continue his gradu- | A . 
x ate work. He expects to complete | By Fliedner and Teichman 
“ the requirements for the Doctor of | Designed and written to acquaint students with chemistry 
+ Education degree this summer. in our modern world, this basic text covers allied fields as 
ne Epucator’s Book Cius, founded | well. It is organized to permit great flexibility of use. 
in 1952, has grown steadily each sub- | 
tS, : : 7. Pennsylvania Representatives: 
of sequent year to its present ind | Harry Eaton, Taylor Avenue, Wyalusing 
17,000 members. Contact Richard | Carl Heffner, 422 Perry Avenue, Greensburg 
ty rr gr 17 —— Place, Wyo- David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing 
| missing, for information concerning . 
d- the club. ALLYN and BACON Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
e- 
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writing to The Reading Clinic, De- 
partment of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22. 
oa Niel 
Finding a way to live the simple life 
today is man’s most complicated task. 
—Henry A. Courtney in Forbes 


Necrology 


Mrs. WILHELMINA S. LAZZARINE, 82, 
teacher in Harrisburg schools for 
20 years before her retirement, 
September 9 

Jacop T. HorrmMan, 86, Tampa, 
Florida, teacher in Halifax for 
many years, September 17 

RHEA I. STEwART, teacher in Se- 
wickley High School, Pittsburgh, 
for more than 40 years, September 
30 

ELIZABETH S. WINTTER, teacher for 
43 years in Norristown schools be- 
fore her retirement in 1936, Au- 


gust 14 
HENRY SCHIMPF, machine shop in- 
structor since 1951 in Arnold 


schools, June 28 

ANNA CLAUSER, Bayside, Long Is- 
land, teacher in Reading before her 
retirement in 1935, August 29 

RUTH CUSHMAN JONES, teacher in 
Reading before her retirement in 
1955, September 7 

FRANKLIN GILL, teacher in Reading, 
retired in 1952, September 6 

MartTHA Homan, 82, Reading, teach- 
er for 46 years before her retire- 
ment in 1944, September 6 

GracE Burkett, teacher for 52 
years, the last 45 of which were 
in Robinson Township, Montour 
Joint system, McKees Rocks, be- 
fore her retirement in 1957, May 3 

Mrs. MARGUERITE WILLINGHAM 
CHRISTIANSEN, teacher in Ken 
Mawr school of the Montour Joint 
schools for 14 years, June 11 


SaDIE HOoNICKER, teacher for 46 
years in Lincoln and Academy 
school, Shamokin, before her re- 
tirement in 1954, September 13 

Mrs. MatTiLpa M. MILLER, teacher 
in New Castle schools before her 
retirement, July 24 

E. BLANCHE LOCKHART, teacher in 
Canonsburg High School from 1919 
to 1944, retired, August 27 

WituiaM D. McCoy, vocational guid- 
ance director and educational statis- 
tician for the Pittsburgh schools 
before his retirement in 1950, 
October 5 

RuTtH Rae Eatey, 81, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, retired Pittsburgh 
teacher, October 5 

KATHERINE S. McCamMBtay, 82, teach- 
er in Pittsburgh schools for 45 
years, the last 17 of which were in 
the Taylor Allderdice High School, 
before her retirement in 1944, 
October 6 


Calendar 


November 1-7 — Children’s Book 
Week 

November 5 — Fourteenth Annual 
Sales Rally, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

November 6—Annual Art Education 
Conf., State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town 

November 7—Southeastern District 
Convention, Owen J. Roberts High 
School, Pottstown 

November 8-14—American Educa- 
tion Week 

November 13-14—Southern District 
Convention, Millersville 

November 13-14 — Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 15-17 — Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Conf., 
Hotel Jermyn, Scranton 








COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 














Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 


TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
e dary fall 


in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘Why put your future—so important to you 


—in inexperienced hands?”’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 
Member National Associ 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
of T, 1. ae 4 g oi 





79th Year | 





November 19—Dedication Day 

November 26-28—National Council 
of Teachers of English, Denver, 
Colorado 

November 27-28—National Council! 
for Geographic Education, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

December 3-5—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Conv., Yorktowne Ho- 
tel, York 

December 3-5—Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 28-30—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


1960 


February 13-17—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 27-March 2 — National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Oregon 

March 25-30—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 2 — In-Service Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 2-6—National Art Education 
Assn., Eastern Regional Conf., 
Philadelphia 

April 6-10—National Assn. for Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors, Natl. 
Conv., Philadelphia 

April 8-9—Student PSEA Conven- 
tion, Lebanon Valley College 

April 9—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Annual Spring Conv., 
State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg 

April 21-23—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, Eleventh Annual Conf., 
Allenberry 

April 21-23—Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Northeast 
Regional Meeting, New York, N.Y. 

April 23—Western Division Conf., 

| Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 

| Teachers College, Indiana 

| April 30—Eastern Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 

| Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

| June 26-July 1—National Education 

| Assn. Conv., Los Angeles, Calif. 


| 
eee — cialis ase sip 
| 





ADAMS (xaxc 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Today 2ist YEAR 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,000 
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MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 
in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 91108 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. Oi Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 
for my students. 


School. 
Street 
Position or grade_______. 
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Operation Opportunity: 


Self-realization and Service! 


Through teaching as a career! 


You can achieve a teaching career goal 
by attending one of Pennsyivania’s Teach- 
ers Colleges where you can obtain a 
Bachelor of Science degree, Common- 
wealth teaching certificate, placement 
services—all at a nominal cost: $800 per 
year for basic fee, room, board, laundry, 
activities fee. For further information 


address requests to presidents of colleges 


listed. 


College 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 
E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 








Special Curricula 
Atypical Education and Business Education 
Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Library Science 
Health Education 
Art Education 
Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
Art Education and Library Science 
Health Education 
Home Economics and Music Education 
Industrial Arts and Library Science 
Business Education 
Health Education 
Health Education and Music Education 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
Paul G. Chandler @ 
LeRoy J. Koehler 
Thomas R. Miller 
Willis E. Pratt {| 
I. L. de Francesco.» 
Richard T. Parsons «._ 
Lewis W. Rathgeber 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 
H. Larue Frain, Actin 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
Some of the colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the Master of Education degree. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 


to May, inclusive. 


SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 
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